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conceptual framework for explaining variations in the impact of 
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bargaining exchange process is sketched ^out. Second, an input model 
describing the structures, processes and behavioral relationships 
(independent variables) affecting the operation of the bargaining 
exehange process is developed. Third, an output model identifying the 
expected; consequences of faculty bargaining (dependent; variables) is 
presented, while faculty organizations are likely to have important 
effects on institutions of higher education, the framework developed 
illustrates that generalizations concerning the extent of the impact 
of faculty bargaining are extremely hazardous without determining the 
way in which forces internal and external to a particular system 
operate through the bargaining system parameters to produce :' \ ; 
differential collective bargaining effects. (Author/HS) 
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ABSTRACT 



In the midst of the agitation and turmoil engulfing the Ameri- 
can campus in recent years, a number of college and university 
faculties have turned to a restructuring of pover relations in 
institutions of higher education by adopting the techniques of 
collective bargaining. While there is a measure of agreement in 
the literature over the causes of faculty bargaining, there are 
major disagreements over the probable consequences for the system 
of higher education of the move towards faculty bargaining. The 
purpose of this research is to set out a conceptual framevork for 
explaining variations in the impact of faculty bargaining on 
institutions of higher education. 

The" conceptual framevork is presented in three parts. First, 
a model of the 'bargaining exchange process is sketched out. Second, 
an input model describing the structxires, processes and behavioral 
relationships ( independent variables ) affecting the operation of . 
the bargaining exchange process is developed. Third, an output 
>model identifying the expected consequences of faculty bargaining 
(dependent variables) is presented. A number of the concepts used 
to generate the framevork vere deduced from available partial 
theories, vhi]-e others vere greii"nded in empirical research currently 
being conducted in New Jersey ?<t:titutions of higher education. 

While faculty organizations are likely to have important effects 
on institutions of higher education, the framevork developed illus- 
trates that generalizations concerfiitng the e-xt;e>it of the impact of 
faculty bargaining are extremely hazardous vithout determining the 
vay in vhich forces internal and external to a particular system 
operate through the bargaining system parameters to produce differ- ^ 
ential collective bargaining effects. 
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I . INOBODUCTION 



In the midst of the agitation and turmoil engulfing the Ameri- 
can campus in recent years, and perhaps in part as a consequence of 
this unrest, a number of college and university faculties have turned 
to a restructuring of pover relations in institutions of higher 
education by adopting the techniques of collective bargaining. The 
faculty bargaining movement in tvo-year colleges is veil, undervay . 
It is estimated that the faculty in one-fifth of all tvo-year insti- 
tutions in the United States are now represented by bargaining agents 
(Begin, 19T3b). While the bargaining movement has spread to four- 
year colleges and universities, the movement is not exactly burgeon- 
ing, particularly in private institutions vhere "no union" votes 
have von in one-third of the elections (Garbarino, 19T2a). Since the 
first four-year institution vas organized by the American Federation 
of Teachers in 1967 (U.S. Merchant Marine Academy), six percent of 
all four-year institutions have been included in faculty bargaining 
units (Begin, 1973b) . When this information is coupled vith lov 
membership figures in many four-year institutions vhere there are 
bargaining units, it is not clear that faculty in four-year institu- 
tions are completeay convinced (Garbarino, 1972a) . Nevertheless, a 
trend tovards bargainipg is evident. 

Many commentators on the origins of faculty bargaining agree, 
that the precipitating forces leading to the organization of college 
and university faculties are the product of generaliEGd pressures 
affecting our colleges and universities — the campus unrest of the 
1960's, the shrinking academic job market, increasing external con- 
trols, the' current financial squeeze and the coverage of faculties 
in both private and public institutions by labor legislation faci- 
litating the organizational process (for example, see Garbarino, 
1971, pp. 1-20).- Continuing disaffection vith universities by legis- 
latures, students and the public and increasing competition for the 
tax dollar are certain to reinforce the movement tovard the repre- 
sentation of faculties by external bargaining agents. ; 

While there may be a measure of agreement over the causes of 
faculty bargaining, there are major disagreements over, the probable 
consequences for the system of higher education of the move tovard c 
faculty bargaining. One advocate of faculty unionism"believeB in 
/they collective bargaining process because, being professionals in 
an employee status, this can reinforce our professionalism (Kugler, 
1969, p. 6)." Others are predicting that faculty bargaining vill 
have a largely unfavorable impact on college and university systems . 



^The author gratefully acknovled^es the contributions vhich a number 
of individuals have made to this document, but particularly my 
assoc iates on the study of faculty bargaining in New Jersey, 
Paula Alexander, Steve Brovne, Joan Wiskowski,, and Jack Chernick, 
Chairman of the Research Section, Institute of Management and 
Labor Relations, Rutgers University. 



"...In dividing the university into worker-professors and manager- 
administrators and. governing boards > it imperils the ^remise of 
shared authority, encourages the polarization in interests, and 
exaggerates the adversary concern over interests held in common 
(Kadish, 1972, p. 122)." 

Although it is a reasonable h,ypothesis that faculty bargaining 
vill bring about changes in traditional modes of academic governance 
and in faculty-administration relationships, -the probable degree and 
direction of change is not entirely clear. The purpose of this paper 
is to set out 3 conceptual framework for explaining variations in 
the impact of faculty collective bargaining on inbtiiutions of higher . 
education. Identification of the nature and the deterinlnants of the 
probable consequences of faculty bargaining, though necessarily 
imperfect at the current stage of development of collective bargain-' 
ing theory, is indispens ible to systematic, in-depth studies of institu- 
tions in which faculty bargaining is taking place if these studies 
are to contribute to the development and further organization of know- 
ledge . 

The discussion in the following chapters will first sketch out 
a model of the bargaining e^clBnge process. Second^ . an input model 
describing the structures, processes and behavioral relationships 
(independent variables) affecting the operation of the bargaining 
exchange process will be developed. Third, an output model identify- 
ing the expected consequences of faculty bargaining (dependent vari- 
ables) will be presented* A number of the concepts used to generate 
the framework discussed in the following pages were deduced from 
available partial theories^ while others were grounded in empirical 
research currently being conducted in New Jersey Institutions of 
Higher Education."^ The latter approach served to relate available 
partial theories to the unique aspects, of faculty collective- bargain- 
ing. Also useful in this respect were conversations over the past 
year with administrators and/or faculty organization' officials, from ■ 
many of the four-year institutions now involved^ in faculty bargainings 3 



^An integral part of the research in New Jersey has been the obser- 
vation of negotiating activities at Rutgers University since their 
beginning in 1969^ and more recently at other institutions in the 
state .- Interviews with the principle ' parties and a questionnaire^ . 
survey of the faculty are also part of the research design. This 
research was funded initially under an Off ice of Education grant^ 
for which this document is the final report, and subsequently by ' 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Tlie research will be completed 
in.l97^> , " /■ . 

3 ' . . ' ' V ■: , ."' ■ : ' • ^. . : ■ 

Central Michigan University, Oakland University, City University of 
New York, State University of New York, Massachusetts State College 
System, Southeastern Massachusetts University, "St . John 's University, 
: Long Island University, Saginaw Valley State College, Pennsylvania 
State College System, Temple Uni^7er^ity, Wayne State University. 
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II. DEVELOPMENT OF BAJ{QAINING MODEL • 
Introduction 

In revieving the existing literature in respect to industrial 
relations theory for assistance • in formulating a bargaining model, 
it becomes clear that industrial relations does not possess a body 
of accepted theory ready at hand for application to a particular 
instance of collective bargaining. Students of industrial relations 
have supported this conclusion a number of times over the years 
(for example, see Sorners, I969) . 

Nevertheless/ the reviev did point towards the probable relevance 
of a behavioral theoz^y of the collective bargaining process formulated 
by Walton and McKersie (I965). The bargaining exchange model devel- 
oped by .Walton and McKersie serves as an extremely useful means for 
relating the input and output variables^ that is, the vay in vhich 
forces internal and external to a particular system of higher educa- 
tion operate through the bargaining system parameters to produce 
differential collective bargaining effects - As a result, Walton 
and McKersie's vork vill be used, along with other sources, as the 
basis for identifying relevant variables and explanatory relation- 
ships in respect to the impact of faculty bargaining. A general 
description of Walton and McKersie (1965, PP- ^-6) follows: 

The Analytical Framework 

Labor negotiations, as an instance of social nego- 
tiations, is comprised of four systems of activity, each 
with its own function for the interacting parties, its 
own internal logics, and its own identifiable set of 
instrumental acts or tactics. 

We shall refer to each of the distinguishable 
systems of activities as a ^'ubprocess / The first sub- 
process is dj^strlb^^ — 
resolve puie conflicts of Interest . The second, integra - 
tive barpalnin g^ functions to find common or complementa- 
ry interests and solve problems confronting both parties . 
The third v utprocess is attitudinal structuring/ and its 
functions are: to influence the attitudes of the partici- . 
pants toward each other and to affect the .basic bonds 
which relate the two parties they represent. A fourth 
subprocess, intraorganizational bargaining^ ' has the 
function of achieving consensus within each of the 
interacting groups* 

Distributive Bargaining . Distributive Mrgaining : 
is a hypothetical construct referring^ to the complex 
system of activities instrutaental to the attainment of 
one party/ s goals when they are in basic, conflict with 
those of the other party. It is the type of activity 
most familar to students of negotiations; in fact, it Is 
'.■bargaining" in the strictest sense of the word. In 



social negotiations, the goal conflict can relate to 
several values; it can involve allocation of any re- 
sources, e.g., economic, power, or status symbols. 
What game theorists refer to as fixed-sum games are the 
situations we have in mind: one person's gain is a loss 
to the other. The specific points at which the negotia- 
ting objectives of the two parties come in contact define 
the issues. Formally, an issue will refer to an area of 
common concern in which the objectives of the two parties 
are assumed to be in conflict. As such, it is the sub- 
ject of distributive bargaining. 

Integrative Bargaining . Integrative bargaining 
refers to'the system of activities which is instrumental 
to the attainment of objectives which are not in funda- 
mental conflict with those. of the other party and which 
therefore can be integrated to some degree. Such objec- 
tives are said to define an area of common concern, a 
problem. Integrative bargaining and distributive bar- 
gaining; are bpth joint dec is ion -making processes. How- 
ever, these processes are quite dissimilar and yet are 
rational responses to different situations. Integrative 
potential exists when the nature of a problem permits 
solutions which benefit both parties, or at least when 
the gains of one party do not represent equal sacrifices 
by the other. This: is closely related to what game 
theorists call the varying-sum game. 

Attitudinal Structuring . Distributive and integra- 
tive bargaining pertain to economic issues and the rights 
and obligations of the parties, which are the generally 
recognized content of. labor negotiations . However, we 
postulate that an additional major function of negotia- 
tions Is influencing the relationships between parties, 
in particular such attitudes as friendliness -hostility, 
trust, respect, and the motivational orientation of 
competitiveness -cooperativeness. Althoiagh the existing : 
relationship pattern is acknowledged to be influenced by 
. many enduring forces ( such as the technical and economic 
context, the basic personality dispositions of key 
participants, and the social belief systems which pervade 
the two parties), the negotiators can and do take advan- 
tage of the interaction system of negotiations to pro- 
duce attitudinal change. 

Attitudinal structuring is our term for the system 
of activities instrumental to the attainment of desired 
relationship patterns betveen the parties . Desired . 
relationship patterns usually give content to this pro- * 
cess ^ in a vay. comparable to that' of Issues and problems " 
in distributive and integrative processes . The distinc- 
tion among the processes is that vhereas the first tvo 
are joint dec is ion-tnaking processes/ attitudinal struc- • 
turing is a socioemotional interpersonal process designed 
to change attitudes and relationships . 
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Intraorganizational Bargaining > The three processes 
discussed thus far relate to the reconciliation process 
that takes place betveen the union and the company. Dur- 
ing the course of negotiations another system of activities, 
designed to achieve consensus vithin the union and vithin 
the company, takes place. Intraorganizational bargaining 
refers to the system of activities vhich brings the expec- 
tations of principals into alignment vith those of the 
chief negotiator. 

The chief negotiators often play important but 
limited roles in formulating bargaining objectives. On 
the union side, the local membership exerts considerable 
influence in determining the nature and strength of 
aspirations, and the international union may dictate 
the inclusion of certain goals in the bargaining agenda. 
On the company side, top management and various staff 
groups exert their influence on bargaining objectives. 
In a sense the chief negotiator is the recipient of tvo 
sets of demands — one from across the table and one 
from his ovn organization. His dilemma stems from con- 
flict at tvo levels: differing aspirations about issues 
and diffex'ing expectations about behavior. 

Intraorganizational bargaining vithin the union is 
particularly interesting. While lit is true that for 
both parties to labor negotiations many individuals not 
present in negotiations are vitally concerned about vhat 
transpires at the bargaining table, the union negotiator 
is probably subject to more organizational constraints 
than his company counterpart. The union is a political 
organization vhose representatives are elected to office 
and in vhich contract terms must be ratified by an 
electorate. 

Figure 1 illustrates hov the four subprocesses relate the union 
and management bargaining teams vhich are in conflict. The distri- 
butive bargaining, the integrative bargaining and theiattitudinal 
structuring processes directly relate the union and management bar- 
gaining teams ; and the intraorganizational bargaining process re- 
lates the bargaining teams to: their respective contituencies. 

The Relationship of the Subprocesses 

The tactics peculiar to each subprocess are basic to the inter- 
action of the four subprocesses. As vill be seen, some of the tac- 
tics of the individual processes facilitate the interaction of the 
subprocesses, vhile others create dilemmas for the bargaining teams . 

Integrative and Pis tr ibut i ve Subpro cess es « In the distributive 
bargaining process in vhich fixed resources are being, allocated, the 
basic tactic is to minimize the opponent's information about one's 
bargaining- position vhile maximizing one' s information about the 
opponent • s bargaining vithout making commitments . On the other hand. 
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the integrative process is a problem-solving situation requiring 
relatively open communications as the parties seek out solutions 
to and then resolve problems. To develop information for solving 
problems, subcommittees are often appointed enhancing integrative 
bargaining. Hovever> if ^^^^^ negotiations have a largely distribu- 
tive flavor/ the parties may not van t to- indicate the flexibility , 
vhich tha agreement to develop subcommittees conveys (Walton and 
McKersie/ ?.965) . Additionally, a high degree of trust is necessary 
for a problem-solving, integrative bargaining approach, whereas 
in distributive bargaining trust exists "in more limited and subtle 
ways (p» 182)." Since any bargaining situation involves both 
issues and problems , the name of the game is to integrate the tac- 
tics in such a way as to attain agreement* 

Attltudinal Structuring and Distributive Subprocesses >. The 
attitudinal structuring process involves the use of tactics aimed 
at maintaining or changing the natxire of the bargaining relation- 
ship. The attitudinal structuring process* and the distributive 
bargaining process are often mutually interfering processes: 

A tactic designedito promote a better relationship fre- 
quently entails a sacrifice of the 

butive bargaining; and conversely a tactic designed to 
achieve a distributive gain often adversely. affects the 

^ ■ .relationBhip'^:(p/;2T0l.;.,^^-^^''y 

Generally, attempts aimed at maintaining or improving a relationship 
interfere with the tactics of the distributive process. There are 
s ituations when the tactics of the two svibproces ses are mutually 
facilitating, but they tend to be extreme situations, e.g., develop- 
ing minimum levels of trust and acceptance to prevent destructive 
outcomes. 

Integrative and Attitudinal Structuring Subprocesses . The 
tactics of the integrative and attitudinal structuring processes 
have few, if any, conflicts. : 

Before integrative bargaining can take place, the two • 
organizations need to develop a good measure of trust 
and friendliness. The activities of talking frankly 
about one ' s needs, sharing information, jointly formu- 
lating solutions, etc. cannot be undertaken unless 
.. trust is present. The problem-solving activity serves 
to improve the relationship even further (p. 279). 

Intraorpanizational Bargaining and Distributive Subprocesses . 
In intraorganizatlonal bargaining the negotiating teams are respon- 
sible for bringing the expectations of their respective constitu- 
encies into line with the realities of bargaining. Keeping 
constituents from being committed or trying to reduce their com- 
mitment to certain preferred bargaining outcomes is a difficult 
task since the intraorganizatlonal process is so closely linked 
with the other processes. 



AliiK>st by definition the tvo processes of intra-^ 
organizational bargaining and distributive bargaining .. 
nflict. In distributive bargaining the n 
tempts to modify the opponent's position to- 
^: expectations : of his principals . In internal 

;^r'" aning the negotiator endeavors bring the expec- 
ca tions of his: principals into a lignme^^^ those of 

the opponent. In this sense, the purposes of these two : 
activities are diametrically opposed. The tvo processes 

also frequently interfere with each other at the tacti- 

. . ■■ • cal:; level. ' .: ' 

Distributive bargaining involves tactical attempts 
to crystallize internal feeling and increase the will- 
ingness to fight. These and other steps are helpful in 
conveying strong commitment and increasing the power 
position of the party. All these :activities; conflict 
with intraorganizational bargaining, in which the ne 
tiator reduces feeling/ divests ^t^ ambit- 
ious objectives/ and generally strives to prevent the 
membership from developing too great an attachment to 
any particular proposal. 

- : A particularly important limitation Is: placed on 
effective distributive bargaining in which the .negotia- 
tor is unsure of his ability to revise his own organiza- 
tion's position. He is foreclosed, for example, from 
making a timely concession one which might lead to, 
- the best overall distributive results — when his own 
; organization is not yet convinced of the need for a 
concession (pp» 31^.1+ -5) » 

^ ^ However, the tactics used in the ^intraorganizational and di 
tributive processes do not always conflict. 

Fdrr example, by ma int^^ 

tactic). Opponent can help Party revise the position of 
his own organization- Similarly, by giving; up on an 
issue very grudgingly and miaking a big issue over a 
small point (distributive tactic). Party can help Opponent 
distort the level of achievement as perceived by Party's 
organization. In both cases, the distributive tactics 
; of one assisted the other in achieving internal consensus 

(p- ,3^6);,;:, 

Intraorg anizational Bargaining and Attitudlnal Structuring 
Subprooeesea. The relfltionRhip -h^^-htJAAn intraorganizational br r- 
gaining and attitudlnal structuring processes is basic • 

The relationship between the two negotiators is some- 
times a constraint on the behavior one negotiator might 
use to comply with the expectations of members of his 
own organization. At other times, the relationship bond 
actually enables the negotiator to be more effective in 
achieving internal consensus (p. 349)* 
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In distributive bargaining particularly, attitudinal structur- 
ing plays an important part in accomodatin/^; intraorganizational 
needs to bargaining realities: ". . .many of the attitudinal struc- 
turing tactics involved helping Opponent, sometimes in vays that 
strengthen-d his position internally (p. 3^9)'" 

Intraorganizational Bargaining and Integrative Subprocesse s . 
The intraorganizational bargaining and integrative bargaining pro- 
cesses can have positive or negative interactions . 

Very often integrative bargaining is impeded by intra- 
organizational pressures which require the negotiator 
to act in a specified vay. His constituents may not 
tolerate of f-the-record discussion, subcommittees, and 

the other tactics necessary for integrative bargaining. 
Nor may the constituents be satisfied vith an agreement 

that had been reached via problem solving (p. 350). 

On the other hand, 

Intraorganizational-bargaining aims at developing 
flexibility in one's position. To the extent that the 
organization takes a more flexible position, the purposes 
of integrative bargaining can also be served. 

Consider the tactic of bringing the constituents 
face to face vith the realities of the situation. Such 
a move can serve the purposes of intraorganizational 
bargaining by forcing the Jconstituents to revise their 
aspiratiotK and the pvirposes of integrative bargaining 
by making available more viewpoints and problem solvers 
(assuming that their energies are harnessed through 
subcommittees, etc.). 

Even the alternate tactic of isolating the member- 
ship serves the same double purpose. Such a move is 
functional for rintraorganizatipnal bargaining in that it 

prevents them from perceiving the actual level of achieve-^ 
ment until it is too late; and it is functional for inte- 
grative bargaining in that it removes constraining in- 
fluences from the bargaining room, thereby allowir<g the 
key participants to increase joint achievement through 

problem solving (p. 351) V 

Although this brief summary of Walton and McKersie's theory 
of social negotiations certainly does not do Justice to the complex 
development given in their book, it serves as a useful base for 
exploring the model' s application to the development and implica- 
tions of the faculty bargaining process. 
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III. IPrPUT MODEL FACTORS AFFECTING 
OPERATION OF BARGAINING PROCESS 



The task at this point is to relate the;' structure, processes 
and behaviorar relationships of higher education (the inputs) to 
the; collective bargaining process (the exchange mechanism) in such 
a way as to explain variations in the operation- of the bargaining 
process . Walton and McKersie's analytical framework of the collec- 
tive bar^ ining .process^ discussed in the previous section, serves 
as a useful vehicle for developing this relationship. 

The emergent collective bargaining system is a product of the 
internal and 'external e...*^ironment in which it evolved, that is, 
the internal structural aud behavioral dimensions of a particular 
academic institution or system of higher education and the econo- 
mic and political forces external to a^^p^ institution or 
system of higher education. It is necessary to place systems of 
higher education in an external. environment because/ as one author 
notes " v ■ 

An organization is somewhat analogous to a living organ- 
ism, since it is shaped by the env 
: is born and nurtured. Just as organizations change, 

environments change and to ignore the latter is to mis-- 
understand the former ( Filley, I969, p. 81). 

The primary inputs to Walton and McKers ie * b behe-vioral theory 
of collective bargaining, of course, are the attitudes and behavior 
towards the bargaining. process of the partic ipants ~ the members 
of the bargaining unit, the members of the management hierarchy 
and the respective negotiators for these groups . Producing these 
participant attitudes and behavior towards the bargaining proces s 
are forces internal and external to the particular system of 
higher education where bargaining has originated. The explanatory 
relationships among the input factors and between the input factors 
and the barga;-' ling process are quite complex, particularly when 
^ time dimension is considered. For example, while initial faculty 
militancy is a function of a certain set of forces internal and 
external to a peVticular organizational context, subsequent atti- 
tudes and behavior towards the bargaining process derive from 
experiences with both the operation and output of the^ bargaining 
process itself. Feedback from the operation of the bargaining 
process to initial attitudes and behavior begins immediately. The 
output model to be developed at a later point will deal with the 
consequences of the bargaining process for higher education and . 
the way in which these consequences feed back to affect ongoing 
and subsequent negotiations • 

The discussion below will first consider the initial internal 
and external determinants of faculty attitudes and behavior towards 
bargaining and the impact which these would have on the bargaining 
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process.-^ Included in this discussion vill be an exploration 
of the deterrainaniB and impact of the attitudes and behavior of 
the faculty organization leadership* 

Second, a similar examination vill be made of the initial 
determinants of administrator attitudes and behavior towards the 
bargaining process and the impact which; these would have on the 
operation of the bargaining process. A third area of discussion 
will be the impact on participant attitudes and behavior, and ■ 
consequently, the; operation of the bargaining process, brought ; 
about by structural and processual aspects of the; bargaining pro- 
cess which require the parties to relate to each other in certain 
ways . The internal and external determinants of these structural 
factors will also be detailed. Finally, be^^ power, al- 

though a dimension of the bargaining process: which is implicit 
throughout the above areas of discussion, will receive coverage 
in a separate discussion due to its importance to the operation : 
of the process . 

Faculty Attitudes and Behavior 

The pxirpose of this section is to develop a model specifying 
the various factors . affecting faculty" attitude and behavior towards 
collective bargaining. ^ The task is somewhat complex due to the 
fact that several levels of; analysis are involved: the individual; 
the small group ■ (e.g., i a ■ department) } the organizat ion [ ( e . g . > an 
institution or system of higher education); and' the external environ 
ment . However^ all of these levels are important in explaining how 
faculty attitudes and behavior affect the bargaining process and 
will be incorporated into the discussion below. 

It is posited that a faculty member ' s attitudes and behavior 
towards collective bargaining are a function of a faculty member' s 
job satisfaction which^ in turn, is derived from (l) the Inter- 
actions dictated by membership within a certain group and the 
organization of which the, group is a component, and (2) the social 
beliefs of the faculty. To some extent^ a; faculty's social beliefs 
are also a product of organization and group variables . 



■'-The bargaining unit may include more than teaching faculty. 
However, since the focus of the research is faculty bargaining, 
the discussion will concentrate on faculty attitudes and behavior < 
The implications for bargaining of heterogeneous bargaining units 
are important, nevertheless, and will be discussed in a later 
section. 

, ■ , . .„ , . , , 

This discussion excludes the impact on faculty attitudes and 
behavior towards bargaining of structural and processual factors 
peculiar to the bargaining process. This will be explored in a 
later section. 
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It can be expected that faculty attitudes and behavior towards 
the collective bargaining process as derived from its^job satis-' 
faction and social beliefs can condition the outcome of that pro- 
cess in various vays.; If faculty attitudes are not fully supportive 
of the bargaining process, then membership and participation in ■ 
bargaining activities may not follow. The more ; difficulty the fa- 
culty ' orr/anization has in achieving consensus among its members- 
towards its goals, the more difficulty it will have in presenting 
a united bargaining front. For example, faculty from institutions 
witn a degree of self-governance are less likely to accept an 
employee organization's attempts to intrude on or change this 
traditional role because the faculty enter the bargaining process 
witn a particular set of expectations concerning its role In aca- 
demic governance. Internal dissension, whatever its source, may 
undermine a bargaining agent's strategies, increasing the prob- 
ability that .the bargaining relationship between the faculty bar- 
gaining agent and the administration will develop into a high 
conflict, adversary relationship. 

Figure 2 illustrates the posited relationships between faculty 
job satisfaction, faculty social beliefs, faculty attitudes and 
behavior towards the bargaining process and the operation of the 
bargaining process . A behavioral framework developed by Hellrieffel 
French and Peterson ( I9TO ) , as "a means of identifying and por- ' 
traying the assumed relationships among the key variables consid- 
ered :to provide the behavioral framework of teachers vis a vis 
collective negotiations (p. 3SI)" was particulary useful for 
relating faculty satisfactionT with Its work and faculty social 
beliefs: to faculty attitudes and behavior towards collective 
bargaining. The discussion below will elaborate on these rela- 
tionships . 
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Faculty Satisfaction 

It is expected that faculty who express greater dissatisfac- 
tion with their working environment will tend to support the ■ 
normative view that there should .be formal participation in faculty 
collective bargaining, be more satisfied with or express a desire 
for a greater extent of participation by their bargaining agent in 
setting their conditions of employment and be more likely to parti- 
cipate in bargaining activities. 

What are the dimensions of faculty dissatisfaction which ex- 
plain differential faculty attitudes and behavior in regard to 
collective bargaining? Unfortunately, there has been little sys- 
tematic research examining either faculty Job satisfaction or 
faculty acceptance of the bargaining process . For example, Gustad 
(1969) recently reported that little is known of the relationship 
between: faculty satisfaction and faculty working conditions. As a ' 
consequence, the most useful starting point is a list of satisfac- 
tion factors developed by Hellriegel, French and Peterson (1070 ) 
from an extensive review of the. literature dealing with teacher 
bargaining in elementary and secondary schools . The ten satisfac- 
tion dimensions which they identified were: rapport with principal- 
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Figure 2 
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satisfaction with teaching; rapport among teachers; salary; load; " 
curriculum; issuf;6; status; community support of education; school 
facilities and services; and, comnrunity pressures . HeHlriegel, 
French and Peterson (1970) then measured the level of satisfBction 
of a sample of public school teachers and found that the respon- 
dent teachers were relatively satisfied with the role of teaching 
while they were somewhat dissatisfied with the status and econofaic 
rewards available in the role (the literature is generally consis- 
tent with this finding). The results, in descending ordei' of ^ 
satisfaction were: satisfaction with tfeu,^Mhg, c^^amiunity pressures- 
rapport ansong teachers; overall satisfaction; teacher load; teacher 
rapport with principal; community support of education; cixrriculum 
issues; school facilities and services; teacher status; and teacher 
salary. 

A review of the limited literature on faculty satisfaction 
indicates that many of the satisfaction dimensions noted above 
may be relevant for faculty in institutions of higher education 
as well (for example, see Gustad, I969; Balyeat, I968; and 
Theophilus, 1967) . As a: result, faculty stippbrt of the bargaining 
process Is expected, in part, to be a function of the following 
groups of factors: economic benefits; working conditions; decision- 
making authority in regard to faculty benefits and educational 
policy; rapport with various levels of admiriistrative leadership; 
rapport among faculty; public support of education; and faculty ' 
independence and freedom in carrying out its duties. It remains 
for systematic research to expand and weigh these dimensions of 
satisfaction. Some of the societal and organizational origine^ 
of faculty satisfaction are discussed below. 

Faculty Social Beliefs 

Although job satisfaction can directly influence a faculty 
member's view of collective bargaiiiing> it is also expected that 
an individuHl's social beliefs can act as an intervening variable 
between the two as well as directly affecting faculty per cations 
of collective bargaining (see Figure 2). Since not all of the 
variance concerning faculty attitudes and behavior toward collec - 
tive bargaining can be explained in terms of faculty satisfaction, 
it IS postulated that individtial differences deriving from 
experience in the larger society can condition the degree of Job 
satisfaction as well as affect the attitudes and behavior with 
regard to collective bargaining . 

For instance, one might hypothesize that perceived low 
income on the part of a female teacher may result in 
dissatisfaction with respect to salary. But if the. 
female in society has been conditioned to assume a more 
passive and non-agressive role than the male, there may 
"be : a lower propens ity for females to support str ikes 
(Hellriegel, et al, 1970, p. 383). 
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A', another exampLa, a faculty's concept of professionalism — 
a pai-ticuiar set of ideas concerning the conditions under which 

. work is to ue done —could cause it to become 

vork environment did not meet its professional expectations, e.^ 

lack of autonomy, but at the same time lead it to reject collective 
'bargaining and Jdisdain strikes because of ott^^^^^ 
e .g. , service and respond lb H-'ty t,o the pubillc • 

One of the most important conclusions from a study by Gorwin 
(19T0), vas that school teachers vho seemed to be more profession- 
ally oriented to their work -were more tension ridden. Indeed, 
professionalism as measured by both attitudes and behavior seemed 
to ercsail a certain degree of conflict. In almost every test that 
GorwKT made, as teachers ' average professionalism increases, the 
confi&ct rates increased accordingly. Sex and average age of a 
faculty accounted for some of this militancy. But when these were 
held constant, the relationships between professionalism and con- 
flict remained in faculties having varying terms of tenure. 

Carwin (1970) felt that the idealogical conflict induced by 
faculties trying to accomodate simultaneously to the demands of 
iDureaucratizatior. anci professionalization would continue to grow. 
Though his research was conducted early in the movement of school 
teachers towards unions, he would probably attribute this movement 
jai part to the. teachers • desire to achieve profess iona[lisin. In 
the higher eduCTtlon context, the faculties also may be attempting 
ffco achieve (two-year institutions) or protect (graduate institutions) 
professionalism iihrough collective bargaining. But will the desire 
of fatality in four -year institutions to protect professionalism 
l^ead to widespread acceptance of the strike due to its 
'*knpri3f e s s io nal" a spec t s ? 

faculty member's age. Job experience, education, previous 
uniODi .exposure (including parents' experiences), and social class 
as represented by his parents* occupations are other examples of 
background characteristics which could condition acceptance of the 
bargaxaing process. For example, Corwln (1970) found that men are 
definitely more.militant than women, older faculty members are 
more militant than younger ones, and faculty from social science 
discipliines acre among the most militant in his sample. 

Gorwin (1970) also found -that the most m^ilitant and thus the 
most professional teachers were also the most satisfied, in con- 
trast, to the expectations of the model being discussed here that 
the more dissatisfied faculty would be more likely to support 
collective bargaining. But why are "professional" teachers more 
militant? As even CG3rwin indicated, one reason is that the pro- 
fessiional teachers Tmnt more autonomy. Thus, it is unlikely that 
professional, militant faculty would be satisfied with ttieir 
dec isi©tt*making authority. Corwin's measvire of satisfaction was 
extrepe^ general, including only three items, thus specified areas 
Of safeisiSaction couM not be correlated with levels of militancy. 
Until di«proven by r-ssearch results, the model being developed 
O . here wilJL specify timt faculty job dissatisfaction Is determinant of 

ERJC faculty wipport of ^e bargaining process . 



Orgtinizational and Group Characteristics 

While individual differences account for differences in levels 
of fer^ulty Job satisfaction and of faculty acceptance cf the bar- 
gain^llg process, organizational and group characterist-ics are per- 
haps more important in shaping faculty attitudes and behavior . 
Indeed, the mix of social beliefs existing within a group or organi- 
zation are determined, in part, by group and organizational selec- 
tion criteria and by the socialization process vhich takes place 
within a group or organization. 

The main thrust of Corvin's (1970) analysis of teacher pro- 
fessionalism and militancy was "avay from the characteristics of 
the people involved in conflict and into a consideration of teachers ' 
roles, their relationships in the system and the. content and form 
of the issues themselves (p. 10) Corvin's rationale for this 
Si^if °^ analysis, vhich is" applicable to the model being devel- 
opea here, is that the drive tovard : organization has more to do 
vith organizational characteristics than individual differencea 
Theophilus (1967) in his study of faculty job satisfaction found 
that satisfaction attached by professors -to certain potential incen- 
tives differed significantly among the several; organizational units 
of the university . In addition, twelve; characteristics, such as 
rank and age, "were found to have cbmparatively little effect on 
attitudes, thereby supporting a conclusion that a professor's atti- 
tudes of satisfaction in larger measure depended upon the unit to 
vhich he belonged. The inference was that th^^ 

units were: 1) caused by personality types that gravitated toward 
ascertain discipline or field; and/or 2) caused by differences in 
the environment of the unit itself (administrative policies and 
practices, leadership, traditions, peer group influence, etc . ) 
vPr'35J'- • 

^ What are some Of the structural and processual characteristics 
of groups and organizations which affect levels of satisfaction and 
support of faculty unionism? The factors thought to be particularly 
relevant to faculty bargaining are: size; organizational stability : 
theauthority structure and the distribution of influence within 
this structure; ; supervision; resource availability; methods of 
salary payment; and, organizational and group socialization-integration 
processes ( Indik and Berrien, I968). 

Siz£. Inst 1 tut 

conflict . Studies of collective ; bargaining in private industry 
indicate that industrial disputes and work stoppages increase 'with 
establishment size, partly, as one author noted, because morale 
varies inversely with unit size (Tannenbaum, I965) . Corvln (I970) 
in his study of teachers found that the larger schools in his sample 
were;, more, militant.' ^; ... ;■: 

^ ^Method oT Salary Fa^Tgent . In ins ti tut ions with structured salary 
schedules providing for automatic increments based on seniority and/or 
merit, unified action is more likely to develop due to common salary 
problems. In institutions without a structured salary systettt, a 
tendency for new faculty and top scholars to receive a large proportion 
of the wage increases may also lead to discontent and united act ion . 
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Stabilitv. A characteristic of tvo-year colleges and emerging 
and changing four-year colleges affecting faculty dissatisfaction and: 
faculty acceptance of the bargaining process is the lack of^an _^ : 
academic tradition. Many community colleges vere formed virtually 
overnight, and the facultiesvere gathered rather suddenly from 
many quarters v/. the organizational structures and the mut>aa^ 
datio^of diverse faculty menibers have not had the usua 
of years { Jacobs/ 19T2, p: 6t)." .,I^ 

other relatively nev institutions/ the absence of stabilized relation- 
ships and structures can be a source of faculty dissatisfaction. 
In teachers • colleges undergoing the transformation to a broader 
curricula, dissatisfaction vill occur for opppsite reasons, that 
is, because established structures and relationships are being upset. 
Faculty in schools faced vith a declining enrollment are likely to 
be concerned about job security. 

ReROurce Availability . Faculty satisfaction vith public support 
of ed^I^atio^deals in part vith whether it thinks the public and the 
legislature is providing adequate financial support^for vhat^it ^ 
believes to be an acceptable .university program. Additionally, f'^^ 
resources available for faculty benefits could be expected to affect 
the bargaining process if an institution is unable to meet the^bar- 
gaining patterns els evhere. Faculty vill experience^greater dissatis- 
faction in institutions that are unable to provide them vith the 
remunerative benefits that other institutions may be offering. 
Kovever, in private industry, it has been found that harmonious 
and cooperative relationships are more likely to occur^in mstitu- 
tions experiencing economic insecurity. A similar pattern could 
occur in private schools confronted with economic problems vhere , 
additional funds can be acquired in the short run only by .increasing 
tuition. However, it is also more likely that students in private 
schools will be more involved in the collective bargaining process, 
usually supporting an administration position which attempts to 

hold the line on tuition increases. 

Sup ervision . Faculty dissatisfaction may arise from its rela- 
tions hipT^^ith^ts administrative hierachy — the complex of rela- 
tionships with its department heads, deans, the central academic 
administration, - and state governing^ bodies . It is likely that the 
Quality Of rapport with: the administration will vary/according^to _ ; 
faculty percept ibn of the relative power and fairness of the adminis- 
tration (Hill and French, ;196t). , 
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On-the-job Soc ialization '— Integration :Processes. Faculty 
belief~syite^mi[7'vary among institutions and within institutions 
(e.g., colleges, departments) depending on the rules and^practices 
used in the selection of faculty This is to say, f acuity ^belief 
systems are self -selecting characteristics of particular kinds of 
institutions as these organizations go about selecting and reward- 
ing faculty according to their particular rules and procedures . 
Universities which emphasize ;graduate2 study employ a larger per- 
centage of faculty with doctorates than those which do not . This 
could mean that it would require a. higher level of dissatisfaction ■/ 
for them to overcome educationally acquired concepts of professionalism 



vhich^may not include unionism. On the other hand, tvo-year colle^r- 
2nei«^r"T^r^2i'^ likely to embrace unionL/since they^ 

generally derive from secondary schools where bargaininp: has been 

^U^i^fl '^^^'^ ^''''^''^^ ?hey nfve'lov Sbil- 

" ^^^^^^y^^"^ ^^^ ^^^ a single instUu- 

tion as do secondary teachers (Jacobs, I972) „ msxitu 

''^i^hin an institution, there may be dif f ereno f»c i n ■Pcr.^.n- x -u 
satisfaction and attitudes ^towards union izaJSnSftrdXc^S^^^ 
orientations. Hovever, the militancy of a discipline may b^^^^ 
closely associated with its professional orientation p^^ 
yith its level of prestige within a particular organizSio^ Jh^ 
th^adminS^ ?f -^^P-tment's^prestige aS'S 
the^admxnistration may be highly correlated with militancy (c^rvS? 

^ Author ity _ Structure . Faculty satisfaction with its decision- 
^ncv if S^el ^ over faculty personnel matters and educat ion^l 
o? JaLltv^^n? — :b«^Particularly; determinative of its support 
of faculty unionism. In public institutions, additional layers of 
authority external to the institution in the' form of state^vide 
governing boards have operated to reduce faculty influence. 

. ^ -the, rules and traditions estab 

tion "^A^tf V> ""'^ - type Of institution of^higher Scaf 

tiS^^3^^^'' ''^^^ indicate that 

faculty dissatisfaction over the con^jlete control by t 

tion of currxcula-and promotions and the rigid application^^ 

h::2'tSn'place"iri'the' 

!:^neiSie^aSak PbKe"^^^ , 
0+0+.:. +u 4. ^ ""f^ '"^ce neporx, lybT; . in contrast, Barbash (lQ7oV 
states that in prestigious unlveTPilti*>c "-r^r^-p^ • ^ ^^>jaoii \±.yi\j; 
^rtr.+-,.^i ^ -u ^ . professional autonomy and 

control are embedded in the structure of government (p; 2T^ 

e«t«bS«hS^'^ ted that where faculty governance is well 

estahlished^mechanisms because the faculty enter the bargaining 
process with a definite, set of expectations concerning i?s rSe in 
academic governance. Indeed, collective; ^ 
S'si!h°i^ t"^ of^faculty governance nK,re^respo^s i ve an^ejfective 
in such instances. On the other hand, where there is a non-existi^ 
colie^e^'^n^'i'^'"'"" ?^^ ^«=^^ty governance, particularly^ i^ 
colleges and in emerging and changing four-year colleges it coal rt 

t"eS:Sc?2^'i''""^^^^^ 

to enhance faculty participation via the contract. It should be 
o?'?he ^%<^-m^: that other factors related to Jhe operation 

m^es fSti "^ " viU, condition; the survival of traditional 

^nlnS JT"^"^ • ^^°5>le, where the collective bar- 

l^i^^l^'^ ^l^ ''^^^^ it is more : 

ii^h'Jh^'blr^^J^Jn^^^^^^^ competition 
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External Forces 

External forces shape the outcome of bargaining in a particular 
. institution "by causing arid/or reinforcing faculty dissatisfaction 
vith the institutional environment, by leading to faculty acceptance 
of the -bargaining process, and by shapirig the boundaries of. t^ 
collective bargaining system vhich; develops . Five external factors 
are identified as determining the outcome pfcoliective negotiations 
by affecting the above areas: market forces; faculty bargaining 
experiences at other institutions; legislation; natxire of faculty 
organizations ; arid, competition among employee organizations 
(Hellriegel, et al.,; 19T0) . external force vhich 

primarily shapes the boundaries of a developing collective bargain- 
ing system, vill be discussed in a later section. 

■ Market Factors * With regard to . market forces, forces vhich 
primarily reinforce faculty acceptance of the bargaining process, 
the academic bull market appears to be nearing an end for most 
disciplines as the rate of enrollment gro'rth slows and as governing 
bodies, federal and state, reduce ; financial support . The mobility 
of dissatisfied faculty vill diminish as job opportunities decrease^ , 
thus Initiating pressures for unified group actions and reinforcing 
faculty acceptance of collective bargaining on campuses vhere the 
formalization of bargaining has occTorred. To the extent that the 
reduction of mobility interferes v it h the departure of discontented 
faculty, then organizational tension is likely to increase, possibly 
leading to group action. Therefore, it vould be expected that the 
diminished mobility of faculty, Avhil^^^ necessarily creating faculty 
job dissatisfaction, may lead to' greater acceptance and support of= ^ 
the bargaining: process as a means of ventilating Job dissatisfaction. 

External Barp;airiing Experience . Faculty dissatisfaction and 
faculty acceptance of collective negotiations vill come from a 
knovledge of the ; economic gains of public school teachers — gains 
vhich have not gone unnoticed by faculty in colleges;:and universities, 
particularly in tvo -year colleges . Furthermore, if the ' faculty have 
learned that colleagues in other institutions of higher education 
have gained revards, both economic and non-economic, from the 
collective negotiations process, these favorable faculty experiences 
in other institutions are likely to increase faculty dissatisfaction 
and thus faculty acceptance of collective negotiations as a means of 
fulfilling faculty needs . 

Nature of Employee Organization . Initially, the choice of the . 
external faculty bargaining agent is a function of faculty attitudes 
tovards bargaining — the more militant the faculty, the more militant 
the bargaining agent . To .the extent that the policies and practices 
Of the various organizations seeking to represent faculties are in- 
corporated into local bargaining relationships, it can be expected 
that the impact of bargaining: vill vary in accordance vith the organi- 
-zation vhich represents the faculty. For example, It could be ex- 
pected that senates might atrophy at a s lover rate vhere the American 
Association of University Professors (AAUP) represents the faculty 
because of that organization's long-standing objectives of preserv- 
ing traditional forms of faculty governance. If the AAUP organiza- : 
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tions do follow this strategy, then it would appear that an important 
issue for the AAUP organizations to resolve would be how they could 
maintain or increase membership support when: many of the gains which 
the organization could take credit for are being resolved through 
traditional, non-union procedures . Whether the increased emphasis 
on collective: bargaining recently agreed to at the national AAUP 
.convention will affect; the AAUP's traditional role is a much debated 
but undec ided issue (Brown, 1972) . v 

The American Federation of Teachers (AFT) brings to faculty 
negotiations the more traditional union view that collective bar- 
gaining is an adversary process . As a consequence, an AFT local 
•might be less willing to preserve competing decision-making proce- 
: dures such as senates, partly because the authority left in the 
hands of senates would be perceived as diluting the authority and 
thus the potential political gains of the union. The attitudes of ^ 
affiliates of the National .Education Association (N%)^ ^^^^^ regard 
to traditional governance procedures are more difficult to predict 
but they probably would lie somewhere between the AAUP and the AJl'! ■ 

_ / ;i Union Competition. An attempt by a different faculty organiza- 
tion^ to unseat the incumbent faculty bargaining agent has an : impact 
on the attitudes and behavior in regard to the bargaining process 
of both; the- faculty a^nd its; negotiatcjrs : : To reinforce its support, 
an incumbent organization may seek po lit ical gains by trying to win 
major benefits for its members. ; • Conversely, much of the enef^^^^ 
which could be used in making gains for the faculty might be dis- 
sipated by competing organizations in fighting; each : other . • It was 
primarily for the: latter .reason that; the vLegislatlve Co 
the City lUniversity of New Tork, which -repr 
faculty, and the United Federation of College Teachers 
which represents .the part-time teachers, formulated! a merger . 
JWe were fight ing each other while the total faculty; was ;faced with ' 
budget cuts, enlarged enrollments that were f^^^^ 
financed, and threats to tei ure, sabbaticals and reasonable work 
loads and conditions UZeller, 19T2, p.; 26) . "^^ A 
represents a situation where the competition did not come from 

without the organization, the usual threat to a faculty '^^^ 
" would :.be.; external.,:.;-':,; -•:;:',,■■:,:.■■:■• •:■-■ ,■■:.:•■:,„ 

The implications for a bargaining relationship of inter -union 
disputes is clear. If an existing organization is threatened by 
another, then : it wouM be difficult to develop a :proble^^ V 
bargaining relationship as the union needs immediate and significant ' 
bargaining gains to consolidate and ; protect : i^ . 
Of course, if the academic administration prefers to deal with an 

incumbent organization then it may: be less resistant to the o 
tion's demands.; In regard to If 

for faculty support may use the traditional senates as their battle- 
grounds, making it difficult to work but viable compromises between ■ 
traditional governance and faculty bargaining. In such circumstances, 
it_ would be politically risky [for the incumbent organization to dele- 
gate issues to other forums for consideration, v ; 
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Faculty Organization L eadership 

While the boundaries to negotiations provided by the policies 
and practices of the bargaining agent are important in shaping, xhe 
bargaining process, the personalities and attitudes of the key 
participants on the bargaining teams are probably more important. 
Indeed, at one institution some of the officers in the defeated 
organizc^tion were subsequently elected as officers of the victorious 
organization. 

It is posited that the attitudes and behavior of faculty leader- 
ship towards collective bargaining is a function of the leaderships V 
job satisfaction and social beliefs and the policies and practices 
of the external bargaining agent. However, the initial choice of 
union leadership is in large measure e function of faculty militancy, 
which in turn is a function of the environment which produced the 
relationship. "There is a two-way relation between personalities of 
negotiators and the institutional pattern in which they operate. 
The individual may influence the relationship, but the existing 
relationship also may determine the type of person who gets the 
job (Walton and McKersie, 1965, p. 196)". 

Research has indicated that several personality characteristics 
may be important in shaping the nature of the bargaining process. 
"Certain personality attributes are believed to be associated with 
more conflictful relationships . Persons are less likely to enter 
into cooperative relationships if they score high on authoritarianism 
and dogmatism, have low self-esteem, and are inherently suspicious 
and nonaccepting (Walton and McKersie, 1965^ P» 196)"- 

In the academic context, it might be expected that in institu- 
tions of higher education where the faculty have traditionally 
participated in many management decisions, faculty would be parti- 
cularly non-responsive to an autocratic union leader • As a conse- 
quence, it would be more difficult to achieve consensus within the 
faculty organization. 

Knowledge of and experience with the bargaining process are 
also important leadership attributes* A loss of experienced leader- 
ship can upset the equilibrium which has developed in a particular 
bargaining relationship (Slichter, et a 1. ,1960) Figure 3 illus- 
trates the relationships between the factors described above and 
the bargaining process. 

Administrator Attitudes and Behavior 



Just as the degree of faculty militancy has an impact on the 
bargaining process, the attitudes and behavior of the administrators 
towards : collective bargaining have a similar effect. The relation- 
ship of administration attitudes and behavior and faculty militancy 
was discussed in a preceding section^ In the bargaining context 
an administration knowledgeable with the bargaining process is 
likely to contribute to the creation of a positive bargaining rela- 
tionship. More often, however, an inexperienced, threatened adminis- 
tration undermines the development of a positive bargaining relationship 
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Figure 3 

FACULTY AND FACULTY NEGOTIATORS ' ATTIimiES AND BEHAVIOR 
AND THE BARGAINING PROCESS 
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by not being familiar with the tactics of the bargaining process. 
An adversary recognition phase created by uninformed management 
behavior presents real problems for the development of a positive 
bargaining relationship in the long run. Further difficulties may 
be presented where an administration accustomed to its usual 
decision-making processes has difficulty assigning proper priority 
to collective bargaining and in considering the implications of its 
policy planning on the bargaining process. 

It is posited that the administrators' attitudes and behavior 
towards bargaining are the product of the same forces which shape 
faculty attitudes — their social beliefs and their satisfaction 
with various aspects of their organization, particularly the recent 
changes brought about by economic pressures and increasing external 
controls. As with the faculty^ administration social beliefs may 
be a function of the type of educational institution in which they 
are employed. In institutions where there has been a tradition of 
faculty participation before collective bargaining, or where the 
administrators have come from such institutions, the social beliefs 
of the administrators which derive from such experiences may have 
differing consequences for collective bargaining. On the one 
hand, if as former faculty members they accept the concept of faculty 
participation, then the psychology of negotiations may tend to be 
more of an integrative, problem-solving nature. Conversely, while 
administrators may recognize faculty claims for participation as 
legitimate, they may be wont to destroy traditional modes of faculty 
input, particularly the senates, given their past expectations 
about the form this participation should take. 

Indeed, the administrators from several campuses where bargain- 
ing is occurrdrg have indicated that they have been the ories most 
concerned with preserving traditional procedures, not the faculty 
organizations. I'his position is underscored by comments such as 
the following: We don n feel that the faculty organization adequate- 
ly represents the views of the faculty --the Senate does. As a 
consequence of these feelings, the administration may attempt to 
shore up traditional senates by giving them greater and broader 
authority. This lack of desire to recognize the faculty unions as 
legitimate spokesmen for the faculty could lead to difficult labor - 
mangement relationships unless the unions also placed some value 
on preserving traditional procedures . 

Basic to the administratiorfsviews of the bargaining process is 
an understanding of the extent to which the former faculty member 
who becomes an administrator assumes the supervisory role of the 
administrative position. In contexts other than higher education, 
it has been indicated that once an individual moves into a super- 
visory position, he assumes the behavior which the supervisory role 
requires (for example, Lieberman,19 56, pp. 385-^02). However^ there 
may be differences in the higher education context which would 
weaken the application' of this finding to the educational environ- 
ment .It has often been said that university administrators view 
themselves as educators first and administrators second. Mbnjr do 
not have a permanent commitment to administration and most seem to 
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expect, and do in time, return to the academic ranks. Often the 
announcement of administration res ignitions are accompt^nied by a 
statement to the effect that the resignation was tendered due to 
a desire to return to teaching and research. Indeed^ many continue 
to teach and publish after assuming administrative relets* Tftlis 
conmitment to staying involved in and returning to non-sufsrvl^ry 
roles is certainly atypical of other contexts where retimrning t:o 
non-supervisory positions usually has .undesirable eff ect^s on status 
and sala,.^y. Olie dearth of sysSsematic research on institutloms of 
higher reSucation makes it difficult to draw conclusions- abo^i^ &ow 
the absence of a permanent coBOEiitment by administrators to th^r 
supervisory roles affects the management of institutions of higher 
education, or, for the purposes of this discussion, the operation 
of the bargaining process. Bat it seems reasonable to suggest 
that the continued identification of administrators with the academi 
life would tend to make them receptive to increased faculty demands 
for participation, though from their previous faculty experiences 
they would lean towards preserving traditional governance processes. 
Professional managers, on the' other hand, may see the bargaining 
process differently. Confronted by a challenge to authority and 
pi«rogatives, they would be inclined to conserve or enlarge the scope 
for managerial decision-making. 

The responsibility for balancing the attitudes and behavior 
of the members of the administrative hierarchy in the negotiating 
process lies with the administration bargaining team. The attitudes 
and behavior of the administration negotiators generally reflect 
those of the administrative group, particularly the top administra- 
tors, just as the choice of key faculty negotiators usually reflects 
the degree of faculty militancy. However, in a new relationship 
where the key administration negotiators were selected for their 
knowledge of labor relations, and thus hold different values in 
regard to the bargaining process, the key negotiators usually have 
to \iseintraorganizational bargaining tactics to bring about an 
awareness among the administrators of the needs of the bargaining 

.process . Even as the bargaining relationship develops the adminis- 
tration negotiators have to balance the des ires of the management 
group against the realities of the bargaining situation. This 

. task is particularly difficult in the public sectoi: where management 
authority is diffuse, where the social beliefs of the management 
team about the needs of higher education differ. On the latter 
point, there may: be differences of opinion between college presidents 
and statewide governing boards, executive budget officials and the 
legislature in respect to sabbaticals, teaching loads and class size. 
Somehow the administration negotiators must develop a common manage- 
ment position out of these basic disagreements. 

Structural Aspects of the Bargaining Process 

Another group of forces affecting the participants' attitudes 
; and behavior in regard to the bargaining process, which take effect 
^-^^^^ the process is underway/ is conrprised of structural aspects of 
the process which require that the parties must relate to each other 
in certain ways in the bargaining context . For example, strike 
activity . may be prohibited by legislation. These stnactural factors 
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are a product both of the particular organizational structure of an 
institution or system of higher education and of factors external to 
this system, particularly legislation. ^ Legislation has extremely 
iisjportant effects on collec:tive "bargaining because it establishes 
access to and shapes the bQimderies of a collective bargaining re- 
lationship. As a resxat, i:t could be expected that variations in 
legislation betveen states and betveen the private and public sec- 
tors vould cause variations in the types of collective bargaining 
s^rst^ms vhich develop. Tor example, a legislative factor distin- 
. guishing the impact of bargaining betveen the private and public 
institutions vill be the fact that private institutions are now 
within the jurisdiction of the long-established, and generally 
stronger (from labor 's view). National Labor Laws*3 Since all 
pisivate institutions meeting the federal size requirements are 
sxibject to the same set of laws, the legislative impact on bargain- 
ing will be more uniform than in the public sector where there are 
major legislative differences between states. Labor legislation 
can have an effect on all phases of a collective bargaining relation- 
ship --the recognition process, the contract negotiations process 
and the contract administration (grievance) process. The enactment 
of legislation establishing rights for employees to organize facili- 
tates the ability of a faculty to gain access to the collective 
negotiations process, particularly legislation which protects employee 
rights to engage! in union activities: and which provides recognition 
procedures (unit determination and election procedures). It is no 
coincidence that most of the public institutions in which faculty 
bargaining has occurred are located in states with labor legislation 
covering public employees . As one author noted, "legislation which 
provides the mechanism for establishing a representation system 
tends to create a presumption that such a system will actually 
materialize (Garbarino, 1971^ p. 6)." 

The internal and external factors leading to structxiral limits 
on the parties behavior in the bargaining process will be discussed 
under the topics of bargaining structure (who is involved and how 
they relate during negotiations ) and bargaining scope (the types of 
issues which are subject to joint decision-making) . 

Barp;aininfi Structure 

One aspect of the recognition process which has particular impli- 
cations for the negotiating process is the nature of the bargaining 
structure resulting from the unit determination process. The bar- 
gaining structure determines the manner in which the two parties, 
administration and the faculty organization, relate to each other 
for bargaining purposes, and is generally a product of factors both 



^The National Labor Itelations Board (NLRB) af^serted jurisdiction over 
private institutions in their relationships with non-academic employ- 
ees in the Cornell: University case ( I83 NLRB 1*1) . The NLRB extended 
its jurisdiction to academife employees in the Lon g Islmid University 
case fl863NERB 3|^) . For mlegislative review, see Begin (19? 3b }a 
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infcernal and external to a particular system of higher education 
Usnaally, legislatively? determined bargaining unit criteria are 
applied to the cromplesrof rules,, regulations and traditions which 
comprise a system of feigher education to determine the bargaining 
unit. Bargaining structure is important because it csn have a 
major effect on rthe t^rpe of bargaining relationship which develops 
between the faculty organizationsand the academic administration. 
If either party rhas difficulties in achieving internal consensus 
in the intraorganlzational bargaining process due to the bargainimr 
structure, it would be-more difficult for the negotiators to engage 
in strategies aimed at building a cooperative realtionsihip (attitu- 
dinal structuring). Problems inochieving internal consensus arise 
for the administration iwhen the administration decision -making 
structure is complex and for the jfaculty organizations when the 
bargaining unit has heterogeneous membership due to a broad occupa- 
tional, functional (type of institution) and geographical bargain- 
ing unit conrposition- 

It could be expected that the more diffuse the management 
authority of an institution, the more difficult it would be for the 
administration bargaining team to achieve consensus on bargaining- 
matters . In public universities, particularly, the authority to 
make decisions can be quite diffuse, with the faculty, the central 
administration, the local and state-wide governing boards, the 
governor's budget staff and the legislature often having decision- 
making roles. Most of the examples used by Walton and McKersie 
U965, Chapters III, iv) to illustrate intraorganizational bargain- 
ing problems applied to the union negotiators because they are 
drawing on private sector experiences where management authority 
tends to be less diffuse. However, when the management hierarchy 
IS unable to reach consensus, of^en because of disagreements over 
Mo.?T°^^'"^°''''^ °^ «^*hority, employee organizations, as Commons 
U913; pointed out long ago, will seek out the source of power if 
the management representatives at the bargaining table do not have 
the authority to reach agreements. A systematic discussion of 
deviations from the formal bargaining structure brought about by 

the diffusion of management authority will be included with the 
output model. 

Problems of achieving internal consensus for employee organiza- 
tions are created by bargaining units with occupational, functional 
and geographical dispersion. Generally, the more heterogeneous the 
bargaining unit, the more difficult it will be to achieve organiza- 
tional consensus within the employee organization in regard to 

demands— intraorganlzational bargaining will be more 
difficult. For example, in units including non-teaching professionals 
the non-teaching professionals could not be expected to support the 
use^of bargaining credit to preserve something which, does not apply 
;to them -- the traditional faculiygovernance system.: Similar dis- 
sonance could pccurrittmnits encompassing part-time;::f acuity, depart- ' 
, ment^chairmen and as fu33^r-time faculty due 

to Tthe^different neeas of the various types of en^loyees . The more 
occupationally het«rcseneous :units may tend to avera 
effects of the more. rmxlitant factions, for example, graduate students 
or part-^time faculty, liut the;:probability of achieving internal 
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consensus within such a diverse unit is decreased. Geographical 
separation of campuses s=nd functional differences betveen institu- 
tions in the same bargaining unit, for example, units containing 
two-year community colleges, four-year colleges and graduate univer- 
sities, could also crea-te a bargaining unit encompassing groups witn 
widely varying needs. 

It could be expected that a major effect of heterogeneous units 
will be that occupational and institutional differentials in regard 
to salaries and benefits among the employees would decrease as these 
benefits become more equalized across the different types of institu- 
tions under centralized control of collective bargaining. For example 
Garbarino (19T2b), in evaluating early bargaining experiences at 
several institutions, found that; 

the paradox of faculty unionism to date is that the great- 
est gains have accrued to the teaching faculty on the mar- 
gin of the core faculty, to the faculty of the institutions 
in the integrated systems that have been lowest in the 
academic hierarchy, and to the non-professionals. The 
core faculty 'haves' have shored up some of their benefits 
from possible attack, but otherwise have gained the least 
from bargaining (p. 15 )• 
To thp extent that the faculty "haves" resent these intrusions, the 
bargaining agent can expect more problems vith intraorganizational 
bargaining the next time around. If the intraorganizational pro- 
cess breaks down, then the faculty "haves" may use other means to 
protect their status. The output model will discuss the consequences 
of a breakdown in an employee organization's intraorganization bar- 
gaining process brought about by the occupationally diff\ise bargain- 
ing structure. 
Scope of Bargaining 

The types of issues which enter the bargaining arena depend on: 
1) the insistence with which management defends its prerogatives to 
unilaterally control— its management rights; 2) the bargaining 
structure; 3) legislative provisions governing the issues which can 
be negotiated; and h) the extent to which the bargaining agent is 
able to use the grievance process as an alternative to negotiations . 

In many institutions of higher education, the management rights 
question becomes complex since significant rights are already shared 
by faculty, particularly those related to peer judgment in matters of 
hiring, promotion and tenure. If previously established faculty 
governance procedures continue in force, the scope of negotiations 
is limited. If the bargaining process assumes jurisdiction, the 
need for the traditional mechanisms is eliminated. 

The bargaining struct\ire affects the negotiating process by ^ 
limiting or broadening the scope of negotiations. If the bargaining 
xinit is too narrow, then meaningful negotiations over a wide range 
of issues may be impaired if the management negotiator does not 
have the authority to negotiate. For example, if a bargaining unit 
is comprised of faculty: from one institution in a large system con- 
trolled by a central governing board, the scope of. negotiations for . 
the single Institution is limited if it is unable to deviate from 



centrally determined policies. As another example, in the public 
context, the legislature is. both external and internal to the systenr 
of higher education. TheJiegislature is external in that it controls 
rights to access to collective negotiations, and internal in that It 
provides funds and sets policy. The more the legislature tends to " 
become involved in specific academic policy development, the narrower 
the scope of negotiations. For example, in Nev Jersey, the tenure 
policies for the state college system are set by statute, effectiveLv 
removing, the issue from the bargaining, table, except to the extent 
that the parties mutually or individually lobby for change before 
the legislature. A similar consequence applies to the hospitaliza- 
tion and pension benefits which are legislatively determined for all 
New Jersey state employees. lor axj.. 

The scope of bargaining can be broadened or limited by legisla- 
tive definitions of topics on which negotiations are prohibited 
permitted, or required. For example, the faculty at Boston State 
college in Massachusetts were limited by legislation from negotiating 
economic items. The fact that the negotiations concentrated on 
incorporating faculty governance procedures into the agreement was 
believed by the parties to be a result of the restrictions on econo- 
mic ^negotiations (Chronicle of Higher Education, April 3, I971) 
Legxslative definitions of the scope of bargaining can also affect 
the^ contract administration process. For example/the New Jersey 
statute covering public employee bargaining requires a grievance 
procedure and permits binding arbitration, whereas the Pennsylvania 
statute requires binding arbitration. 

Another legislative determinant of the scope 'of negotiations is 
the existence of unfair labor practices in the legislation for en- 
forcing failures to bargain in good faith. It is argued that the 
absence of such provisions tends to inhibit the ability, and power 
of the unions to broaden the scope of negotiations. ^ ' : 

^The legal prohibition against public employees strikes in most 
states (only Hawaii, Pennsylvania and Alaska statutes permit public 
e^loyees the right to strike) tends to affect the bargaining power 
01 the faculty organizations and thus the scope of negotiations 
since^the available legal, procedural levers to settlement are the 
mediat ion_^and/ or factfinding procedures usually provided by lea is - 
lation. 3^e strike prohibition,,of course, does not apply to 
institutions under ;the Jurisdiction of private sector legislation. 
^_ Where certain issues are excluded from negotiations by legisla- 
^1°^^^^^^^^"^^^°^ input, then the prospects 

for a cooperative relationship between: the primary negotiators are 
improved since the exclusion of distributive issues means that many 
of the issues left to the, part ies at ; the table to resolve in nego- 
tiations have integrative, :problem-solving potential. The Boston 
State agreement noted above appears to be an example of this type. 

^ .^fovever, where the scope of local negotiations is limited bv 
the structure of bargaining, that is, where the^ l^^ tnanagemeat- 
authority at the bargaining table is different I than that requlrS 
to reach agreement, the effect may be different . ^^^^ I^ 

agent finds it necessary to bypass the level of management repres ented 
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at the bargaining table, the development of a positive local re- 
lationship would be hindered. However, if the parties placed some 
value on maintaining local autonomy and had an existing friendly 
relationship, then they might collaborate in order to maximize 
gains from the state and in order to protect local dec is ion -making 
prerogatives from state agencies.^ 

In institutions vhere the administration bargaining team has 
a greater degree of control over the budget, for example, in private 
institutions, as veil as a greater degree of control over faculty 
personnel actions, for example, in community colleges, it is less 
probable that a cooperative relationship vould derive from "che 
attempts of the faculty organization to achieve economic gains and 
decision-making control for its members. Figure U relates both the 
administrator attitudes and behavior and the structural factors to 
the bargaining process. 

Faculty BarRaining Pover 

A discussion of an emerging bargaining system would be incom- 
plete without considering the question of faculty bargaining power. 
Bargaining power is a function of all the internal and external 
factors affecting the bargaining process discussed above and, as 
such, is a concept which underlies the entire exchange process. - 
Bargaining power is fundamental to the conduct of any bargaining 
relationship, including a cooperative relationship which uses 
primarily integrative tactics. For, even though power teargaining 
is minimized in a cooperative relationship, a certain degree of 
power is necessary to establish the legitimacy of the parties to, a 
cooperative relationship. 

In private industry the essence of bargaining power lies in 
the ability of one party to inflict strike costs on the other party. 
This power dimension is largely restricted in the public sector. 
With the exception of Hawaii, Pennsylvania and Alaska, public employ- 
ees do not enjoy the right to strike. In those states where there 
are public employee statutes which provide public eraployees^the 

right to bargain, without a corresponding right to strike, there are 
usually statutory impasse procedures (mediation and/or factfinding; 
for resolving bargaining disputes. Whether these substitute proce> 
dures provide public employees with adequate bargaining leverage _ 
is a much discussed but undecided issue. However, in the face of 
broad proscription of the right to strike, public employee groups at 
all levels of government have used the strike weapon. Even though 
mblic employers know that the strike weapon is illegal, the possi- 
bility that public employee groups will in particular circumstances . 
resort to its use cannot be ruled out completely. The absence ol 
unfair labor practices requiring the parties to bargain in good^ 
faith is also believed to weaken a union's ability to broaden the 
scope of negotiations. 

^These possible deviations from the bargaining process will te 
discussed further in the output model. 
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Setting aside the legal issue for the time being and assuming 
from past experience that the strike Tjeapon vill be used by some 
public employee groups, it is useful at this point to discuss the 
other dimensions vhich affect the ability of faculty to use the 
strike veapon to reinforce its bargaining power. The discussion 
belo-w vill consider the strike costs born by the employee organiza- 
t.ions and its members^, the strike costs born by management and 
the contextual factors vhich condition the pattern of strike costs. 

Employee and Employee Organization Strike Costs 

As Walton and McKersie (I965, p. 31) point out, the strike 
costs born by employees and their organizations break dovn into 
the folloving areas: 

1. Wage losses; 

2. Effect on the security of the employee organiza- 
tion through loss of membershiip and financial 
resources; 

3. Loss of good vill with the management officials; 
and, 

k. Damage to the public image of the employee 
organization. 

In regard to the first point, the greatest cost of the vork 
stoppage to any individual is the loss of vages . Since many faculty 
are well-paid compared to the typical unionized employee, it could 
be argued that they would be able to withstand strikes for a longer 
period of time, assuming that their living expenses were not pro- 
portionally higher. However, basic to such a position Is an assump- 
tion that faculty are disposed to engage in job actions. In the 
foar-year schools, and graduate institutions particularly, it may 
be difficult to convince the faculty to engage in any degree of 
militancy. At a minimum, the threshold for engaging in Job actions 
is probably much higher for faculty from these types of institutions 
due to a probable adversion to this type of "unprofessional" behavicr • 
Another factor possibly affecting a faculty's utility to engage in 
job actions would be the impact :Of a strike on faculty-student 
relationships . To the extent that the professional values of the 
faculty prevent them from initiating and supporting job actions, the 
bargaining leverage which the faculty negotiators have at hand is 
reduced. Moreover, faculty negotiators which engage in job actions . 
without the complete support of the .membership endanger the stability 
and security of "the employee organization. 

Faculty strike activity would e^^^^ good will with 

management, leading to the development of an adversary, polarized 
relationship. Again^ the faculty m^ be adv^ this potential 

outcome. The faculty organization ^s^^public image is also likely to 
be endangered because^ under most circumstances, it is more likely 
that public sentiment would be against the efforts of comparitively 
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vell-paid professionals to increase their economic well-being 

is likely to consider the economic and non-economic strike costs 
unacceptable, it vill not be particularly motivated to e^^sgeln 

ieL to ?he fLlt'''^'^^^ '^^^"^ are extremely, 

dear to^ the faculty, the negotiators will have an extremely diffi- 

Management Strike Costs^ 

The cosis to management of strike activity are the following: 

1. Loss of profits; 

2. Loss of status with other management officials; 
3« Loss of good -will with labor; and, 

h. Loss of public image (Walton and McKersie, I965). 

Since most public and private ^miversities are non-profit the 
question arises as to what the substitute for the pro.m'^measj^e 
is in the public sector. In the absence of the profit motive/the 
folTd T^^" public employer is to do a responsible' 

for the ta^qpayers . However, in some quarters it - , argued that 
the political leaders will overlook the long-run implications of 
wage settlements to offset short-run political cos?? of strikes 
wm '971). In other words, political leaders 

vMl.TM?"'.*^^ *° prevent political costs. However 

^/^^^^^^-^Sh* be embarrassing to the administration of 1°''^''^''' 

cosfanriuSfS^i??"^"'"'''^"^^ little or no economic 

cost and little political cost to state officials who ii.?iinnv m„o+ 

provide Additional funds to resolve the striki/ L^Ls th^ 
aSove li?tr' elsewhere in the buJget . As indica?^ 

above, politicans would probably have little to worry about in 
respect to adverse public sentiment . ' 

^.^r.ri^J'^'^^^''^^?^ also 
stands a chance of losing good-will with the faculty organizations 
creating an adversary relationship. It is unlikely that ?he local' 
campus^administrators would see thi. as a deslrSle gSS given • 

faculty on university campuses will also ^ probably reinforce 
the less than favorable public image of institutions of higher 
S'eSiS wf oJ'r^r" developing in recent year^/'l^if the 
potential loss of further public image to the university Is great 
In sum, the potential economic and uon-economic strike costs Jo>n' 
bjr^an academic administration .would seem to be a factor ?n favo^ of 
the :en5)loyee organizations. -t uuur in lavor or 

Contextual Factors ana Strike Costs 

strik^co^tr^n^^n'^-'' °^ factors which affect the pattern of 

strike costs in any given set of negotiations the state of the 
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economy, the economic and market structvire of the institution, the 
character of the technology, the labor market structure and the 
collective bargaining structure (Walton and McKersie, I965 ) . 

Depressed economic coniStions in a firm often lead to the develop 
ment of a cooperative relationship as the parties jointly seek 
survival of the organization. This pattern will t^robably repeat 
Itself in private institutions of higher education, but in public 
institutions it may be more difficult for the faculty to accept 
economy measures imposed by the state legislature. The demand 
structure of public universities is somewhat cor;plex. The ability 
of faculty to get benefit increases is dependent not only upon the 
impact of benefit increases on tuition levels, but also upon the 
willingness of the legislature and. the taxpayer to support rising 
higher education budgets. In the face of growing legislature 
disenchantro.ent with universities and increasing competition for the 
tax dollar from other social needs, continuing taxpayer support of 
education is net likely to be favorable to faculty bargaining power. 

The technology of teaching both enhances and diminishes faculty 
bargaining power. The school year covers a finite period and a 
long strike endangers the ability of an institution to carry out 
its mission and is particularly disasterous to the students. More- 
over, during a strike the faculty really are only stopping their 
teaching duties. Their research efforts, to which many of them . 
assign a higher priority, are able to continue. There is no way 
that an administration can continue to operate classes during strikes 
by substituting instructors because the level of expert.lse in most 
classes is too high. On the other hand, the technology of teaching 
in higher education may work against faculty bargaining power. For 
example, tenure gives a faculty a long-run commitment to a particular 
institution and there is no reel threat that they will find alter- 
nate jobs during the strike and not return to work after the strike 
is over. Indeed, the school year concept makes it difficult in the 
short-run for professors to find alternate college employment. The 
tightening of the labor market in higher education in recent years 
reduces the mobility of the faculty even more. 

The collective bargaining structure can also affect the degree 
of faculty bargaining power. A large state-wide bargaining unit, 
for example, would tend to increase the power of the faculty organi- 
zations since all educational institutions in the state could be 
shut down. Even in states where the strike is illegal, a strike in 
a large bargaining unit makes it difficult for the public employer 
to assess penalties.' Coalitions among employee groups may also be 
used to enhance bargaining power, as will be discussed at a later 
point . , ' 

In sum, although academic administrations would be responsive 
to a strike's costs, the absence of the right to strike in many 
public universities, the fact that many faculty are probably not 
professionally disposed to engage in strike activity and unfavorable 
contextual factors combine to diminish the bargaining power of the 
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faculty. As- a result, the faculty negotiators may have limited 
leverage to push for settlement on difficult issues. Perhaps the 
greatest leverage available to the faculty negotiators vill "be the 
villingness of the administration to recognize the legitimacy of 
faculty participation based upon the professional qualifications 
of the faculty. 
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IV. OUTPUT MODEL --THE IMPACT OF BARQAINIISI 



The effects of collective bargaining on institutions of higher 
education are conceptualized as the outputs of the bargaining pro- 
cess. The choice of dependent variables is an important one. 
Ideally^ one vould seek to delineate and measxure the ultimate 
"outputs "of a given college or university. But the outputs or 
goals of institutions of higher education are diffuse. They 
encompass economic and personal got. is of students; professional 
objectives of research faculty; and a variety of social purposes. 
Economists have derived estimates of private returns to investment 
in higher education^ but to measure the merits of differential 
returns by college or university or even by a university system 
involves formidable conceptual and methodological problems . It 
follows that the attempt to relate given inputs (collective bar- 
gaining) to such outputs may be regarded for the present at least 
as virtually unattainable. 

Given the above limitations^ the criteria most useful in 
measuring the impact of collective bargaining on educational insti- 
tutions are those related to the iatermediate goals of such insti- 
tutions, that is, the "decision/ communication, planning, control 
and organization processes (of the university system) (Hellriegel, 
et al., 1970, p. 383) rather than output goals "which, immediately 
or in the future, are reflected; in some product, service, skill, or 
orientation which vill affect society ( Gross and Grambach, I968, 
p. 13) ." Implicit in this approach, to be sure^ is the assumption 
that structure and process variables are in some undefined way re- 
lated to final outputs. 

How are faculty organizations likely to influence the manage- 
ment and operation: of institutions of higher education? Basically, 
employees, through their bargaining agent, seek to share in making 
the decisions which govern their employement relationships for the 
sake of improving their wages and other conditions of employment. 
Slichter, Healy and Livernash (I960) summarize the literature - on 
the impact of unions in the private sector quite effectively by 
pointing out that this Joint decision-making process has had three 
general affects on private industrial organizations: "(l) the 
narrowing of the scope of management discretion; (2) the develop- 
ment of management by policy;: (3) the introduction of important 
changes in management structure (p. 953)."; En^loyee organizations 
have possible economic effects as well, particularly through the 
development of systematic wage structures. 

It is likely that faculty bargaining will bring about similar 
changes in educational institutions. However, institutions of higher 
education have unique structural and processural characteristics 
which will tend to makeUhe effects; of the interaction between the 
collective bargaining process and higher education complex. For 
example, in many institutions decision-making authority is decentra- 
lized to deans, department chairmen, and the faculty. Other unique 
aspects of institutions of higher eaucation include the human 
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relationship betveen the producer and the product and the ambiguous 
dual role of department chairrnen. These unique characteristics of 
higher : education and their interaction vith the 'bargait;ing process 
vill be detailed belov* 

Generally, it is expected that the faculty bargaining process 
in institutions of higher education vill lead to: 

. 1. a rationalization of management practices; 

2. . a redistribution of authority; 

3* changes in the psychological climate; and 

4* changes in the resource allocation process • 

Each of these four areas of possible impact vill be discussed and 
related belov. 

Rationalization of Ifenagement Practices 

If experiences from the private sector are a guide, it cai be 
expected that management dec is ion-makihg within an institution with 
regard to personnel policy will be rationalized. I^pically, the 
standardization of management practices results from the efforts cf 
employee organizations 'to negotiate in a bargaining ; agreement and to 
enfori,:e through: a grievance procedure objective^ uniform employment 
practices for its members . 

It is expected that faculty organizations will promote ration-r 
alized management : policy, particularly personnel policy, by nego- 
tiating (l) more systematic promotion, tenure, reappointment and 
dismissal procedures, (2) more systematic methods of determining 
individual salaries, and (3) more systematic procedtires for handling 
faculty complaints. The impetus towards systematic procedures is 
derived, in part, from the desire of employee organizations to 
mollify employee complaints concerning management fa.voritism in 
regard to personnel decisions . As a consequence unions tend to 
oppose merit systems and to favor criteria based on seniority. 

Collective bargaining not only tends to rationalize the types ^ 
of decisions which are made, but also the way in which management^ 
makes it decisions . .; Management actions are under continuous monitor- 
ing by the bargaining agent, probably a much more attentive form of 
observation than senates usually tend to provide since, the union 
leaders are probably motivated to a greater exteint: by the need to 
increase or maintain constituent support. As a result, management 
must anticipate the impact and more carefully substantiate the basis 
of its policy decisions . "'Whether the union influence is weak or 
strong, it always tends to force management to consider the probable 
consequences of its proposed decisions and to adjust those decisions 
accordingly (Slichter,etal/, I96O; p. 952)." To seek broader 
policy input, management often begins to consult informally with 
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employee organizations during the policy development phase on 
matters it feels are outside the sphere of bargaining. Within the 
mflnagement structure, management must compromise^ by developing 
policy, the competing interests vithin an organization between 
employee relations policies, e.g., those relating to students> 
building programs, or efforts to optimize the efficiency of educa- 
tional programs (Slichter,etal., i960) . 

It should be noted that many rules changes for vhich the 
collective bargaining process bears some responsibility may not 
appear in the contract. These extra-contractual rules changes 
often der I ve from bargaining activity outside of the primary bar- 
gaining processy which was described i 11.-^ The informal 
consultation process described above; is one example* This inforrafil 
consultation process and other forms of ''alternate" bargaining 
activity will be detailed in a later section. 

The rules changes which result from collective bargaining do 
not have a Eationalizing effect unless they are consistently applied 
and enforced. The bargaining agent ensures the consistent applica- 
tion of the rules changes by negotiating "due process " mechanisms . 
In private industry, the establishment of effective procedures for 
resolving grievances has been one of the most important contribu- 
'^^^^^ that collective bargaining has made to union-management 
accomodation. The right granted a union member to have his grie- 
vance heard and dealt with by high level managers and ultimately 
by outside arbitrators represented' such a significant extension of 
his job rights that it led Benjamin Aaron (1971) to describe "this 
system of industrial jurisprudence, considered as a whole, as one 
of the greatest achievements of our society (p. 55) . " Slichter, 
et al. (i960); noted that grievance procedures are considered to be 
the heart of union-management cpntracts because their effectiveness 
determines in large measure how well the terms of the contract are 
observed. ''Adjustment between the parties moves forward, or fails 
to progress, both at the level of negotiation and in contract ad- 
ministration (p. 738)." While complaint procedures have often been ■ 
ava ilable to faculty before collective barga ining, the evidence 
suggests that they have been used infrequently. Indeed, one of the 
primary avenues available to faculty was the AAUP which was external 
in natizre. 



The contract administration process contributes to the rational- 
ization process by enforcing the application of rules changes deve- 
loping from the bargaining process and, where permitted by the scope 
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The primary bargaining process is defined as the negotiations 
•which take place between the faculty and management negotiating 
teams at the bargaining table and the intraorganizational bar- 
gaining vhich occurs between the faculty negotiators and the 
members of the bargaining unit and between the management nego- 
tiators and other levels of management not represented at the 
bargaining table. 
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of the grievance procedure/ existing non-contractual university- 
rules and regulations. The effect of this process is to enforce 
the uniform application of all the rules; and regulations covered 
by the grievance process * line: in Figure 5 from 

Rules Enforcement to Rules ^Application illustrates this effect. 

The negotiated faculty grievance mechanisms are expected to 
be a major vay by vhich faculty^^^^^^^ vill bring ^ab out changes' 

in practices at the departmental or school level/ particularly the 
peer judgment process. In institutions where faculty peer judgment 
is established by regulation and/or by tradition, the grievance 
procedxires will bring about uniform use and application of the peer 
judgment process across departments and schools. The threat of 
external departmental reviev provide:d in the collective bargaining 
context where the "bargaining agent is aggressively pressing grie- 
vances may lead faculty/ after experience with the grievance pro- 
cess/ to more carel>illy justify its decisions . 

Not everyone agrees that the tendency of unions to develop and 
enforce policies which treat all empiloyees alike have e place in 
the academic environment V It is for this reason that statements 
like the following are made: by those familiar with private sector 
bargaining experiences: 

The product of these forces (the need of union 
leadership to appeal to the masses to retain support) 
might be expected to be a collective bargaining agree- 
ment containing standardized salaries^ annual raan^^^ 
Increments, relaxed standards for tenure and promotion 
with primary reliance upon time service --in short, a 
surrender of the environment of excellence, of tough - 
minded application of high standards through .the tradi- 
tional joint agencies of faculty and administrator 
(Oberer, 1969, P- 1^3) • 

However, to the extent that systematic procedures reduce the 
number of questionable peer decisions, then it would appear that 
the operation of the peer judgment process has been refined and 
improved, though in the short run faculty anxiety is likely to 
rise until the faculty adjust to the requirements of the procedures 
that systematic, objective evidence be presented to back up decisions . 

A discussion of the grievance process would be incomplete with- 
out considering the relationship between the grievance process and 
the context in which it operates . In essence, there is a two-way 
relationship between the grievance process and the context • An 
ineffectively operating grievance system may not onl^ reflect a 
poor bargaining relationship, but it will reinforce a poor bargain- 
ing relationship. It could be expected that the less cooperative 
the relationship the greater the chance the parties will use power 
or legal mechanisms to resolve grievances. The grievance process 
also has implications for the distribution of power which will be 
discussed in the following section. 
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i Redlstrlbution ofsaxithority 

lEtr is expects that as- a conseqiience of faculty bargaining, 
authorirty in institutions of higher rfeducat ion ^^^v be redistributed: 
(1) between the faculty and fadministration; (2) ^^v faculty; 
and, (3:) within the adminisiSarative- hl^erarchy • The relationships 
between the redistribution of authorJrby, the primary and alternate 
bargaining processes and the other inrpacts of faculty bargainings 
as indicated in Figure 6^ will be incorporated into the discussion 
■:below. 

Faculty vs * Admiaistration 

As in other types of union-management negotiations, it is 
expected that faculty negotiations will provide the faculty with a 
stronger voice yis-ar-vis both the local ad and in 

public institutions, the state regulatory agencies . Management 
discretion is narrowed by the negotiated contract which requires 
that managecaent follow consistent rules for personnel actions and 
: Job requirements -In the private sector, the scope of negotiations 
has expanded to encompass an ever increasing range of management 
policies and practices. When the fact that the faculty enters 
collect ive bargaining from a base which entails a certain degree 
of prof ess ional participation is coui>led with a bargaining agent 's 
need for political gain, the scope of bargaining in higher educa- 
tion could be quite broad (Perry and Wildman, 1970) . 

Management discretion is limited only to the extent that the 
rules changes are applied and/or enforced through the contract 
administration process • A contract provision which is not applied 
because of management and/or union oversight does not limit manage- 
ment a cti vi ty . Thus , the contract administration process affects 
the dissaiEbxit ion of power witliin: Ian organization by providinggf or 
cons Is tfiao*^ enforcement of rules and regEilations • Management: -autho- 
rity isi limited by the grievance process particularly where binding 
arbitraifeion comprises, the fina3L step. Agreement to arbitrate means 
that laanagement must be prepaired to submit imany decisions t^ 
Judgmerrifc of neutrals and to abide by the. iresults • Arbitration 
also H^Mm that companies may find theinrfdiLscretion limited Ijy ^their 
own i paKfer:5E ( Slichter , et al • , p . 950) • " Authority is 

also r^SEtributed through theLgrievanc^j;!^^ to the .extent that 

faculty^Sbargainlng agents are i^EuccessfulL dLn using the grievance 
: process-^tcc^achieve gains unattccinable ti33bough the bargaining process 
( alternatE^bargaining);. 

However, the grievance process may aSLfeo impinge on traditional 
faculty areas of primary authority. 

Although faculty bargainiiig groups may have no in- 
tention of altering the traditional path to faculty 
membership and promotion, events may logically and in- 
evitably move them in that i direction* For the process- 
ing of a grievance which claims an unfair or erroneous 
decision at the departmental level places a higher 
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administrative authority in nthe position of automat i^aily 
defending a departmental: decision on grounds of facuDLty 
responsibility, sir of upsetting it and thus nibhling caway 
at the principler of faculty control • To avoid this prob- 
lem of adjudicat'ion administrators will at Least seek to 
enforce more uniform adherence to rules governing the 
timing of decisions on faculty status at the department 
level and insist on clarity in understanding of the 
conditions of appointment and reappointment (Chernick, 
• 1972, V. kj 3)^ 

Thus, faculties, .iin their management role, vill be held^more 
accountablerfor the esEtent to which peer decisions with resp-ect to 
hiring, promotion and.ntenure adhere to the institution-vide proce- 
dures, particularly tlicrough the external reviev of their decxsions 
^provided by the grievance process • As a body of precedent builds, 
decision-making flexibility is decreased as the faculty andimdminis - 
trat ion must produce evidence to meet the developingv criteria for 
determining whether or" ;not a person was justly denied promoti€)n or 
tenure. Gnei effect ofE this reduced; ;flexibility often voiceS^iby; 
administrators is that, the legalized grievance process would: reduce 
their ability to -reacii: an informal resolution of J^facxiity camplaints, 
for^example, by placing a ^faculty memb in another 

department. It is beiiiieved that the grievance process requires a 
yes -or no decisiom aaS, eliminates opportunities for compromises . 
It Jiis unlikely the* experienced bargaining • 
since informual settlements usxially receive arhigh priority 

The degree to wbczich faculty autrhority is; subjected to iictcreased 
external review througb the grievance process^ wiOLl depend, f1rr:part, 
on the scope of the ^ievance procedure. 7\n examinat'ion of esirly 
a greements ■ from four-year institutions indicates^ that most G^ET^t hem 
restrict grievances to procedxiral rather than substaritive' inii^ 
of academic Judgment*, 

Faculty v^„. Facuilt^ 

■The uredistribHinfon of authority within insntitutions ; ofTliMgher 
education wi 11/0 cc3]H::-"not only between, the factiilrfcy and theiHa^inistra- 
tiooi but wirthin: t^ AJsrtronger voxcie may be 
acquired by faculty'^traditionally excluded from :part i c ipaitiimi in 
decision-making by their increased involvement :in establisljaea pro- 
cedxires and^or by the shift to procedxires governed by the ccELlectiye 
bargaining contract. 

Change in Type : of Faculty Fart icipatinp; . It might be; expected 
that young, non-tenured faculty, women and minority faculty^, and 
non-faculty groups, where the latter are included in the bargaining 
unit, will seek a stronger voice in university governance through 
faculty bargaining. 

Young faculty bearing the brunt of the worsening financial 
climate in higher education may be particularly active in seeking 
job protection through a bargaining agent . It is probable that on 



many campuses the collective ^bargaining process vill be used as 
a channel by which wotnen and minorities vill seek to eliminate dis- 
crimination. While external channels are available through govern- 
mental administrative agencies and courts^ the collective bargain- 
ing process could provide a faster and more immediate means of 
putting pressure on institutions of higher education to provide 
equal treatment . 

One commentator feels there may be a quality shift: 

Not all faculty members will belong to the bargain- 
ing agency or participate in its affairs. 
ing it !may include: eminent member of the faculty who 
object for reasons: of principle/ lack of time, or both. 
Elements of the faculty^ ^dissident from the traditional 
modes of faculty representation because of their own 
mediocrity^js^nd lack of adyance^^ seize 
upon tHis-t^i&ernative as an ersatz avenue to academic 
'success* |50berer,r 1969, ^ p 

. on redistribution of 

power would appear to depend on the distribution of leadership of 
the enp)loyee organization . As indicated in a previous^ discusai^n, 
leadership in tin!n;:^is usually a^^ f^ of the source of suppm* 

for unionization. : To the exrtenx that the faculty bargaining mmre - 
ment on a particular campus derives from the senior, tenured, male 
faculty^ the: Arediistribution of : of 
faculty is likely to be minimized. The 'occupational scope: of the 
bargaining unit is also :determin^ of the extent to which autho- 

rity is redistraibuted among the^. faculty and non -faculty employees 
( see Alternate :;Bargaintng below) . 

The contract administration process may also affect the distri- 
bution of authority within the :f acuity . For example, the f act;a±at 
^Btiy grievances may be against a faculty member 's peers for having 
been denied reappointment, tenure or promotion raises some interest- 
ing questions for both the bargaining agent and the administration. 
What role should- the bargaining: nagent take when the grievance is 
filed against other members of the bargaining unit? What stance 
should the university administration take when a grievance is filed 
against faculty when they are performing their managerial roles, 
particularly if they are sued in court by the grievant? The level 
at which grievances are settled may also be affected whether or not 
the decision being grieved was initially made by the grievant 's 
peers. If the peers made the adverse decision, then . it is unlikely 
that resolution would occur at: the first step, unless they are 
willing to reverse themselves. Additionally if a peer decision was 
reversed at a higher level, for example, by a dean, then the faculty 
will be unable to reverse that decision and the grievance will have 
to. move to that level. 

The inclusion in the bargaining unit of department chairmen who 
have effective power to make recommendations concerning faculty 
ersonnel matters raises some difficult questions in respect to the 
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contract ad:nn;nistration process. What sort of internal political 

problems wiHl be presented to tke faculty bargaining agent in pro- 
; cessing grie.Yances? For instance, does the : faculty organization 

represent the grieyant and ignorse th;e Inteirests of the chairman vho 
. perhaps : maSie the decision^- ^^^^ above, the same dilemma 

. arises vtetir a faculty member grieves ^ ^ decision made by his 

faculty peers serving on an appQ;in*,ment and ipr committee. 

It is nofc s£lear:, therefor-S., thaifc the problems:^ :for the faculty organi- 
: zation;i^^ be much more ;ffiiJ!ficm^ in situations vhere a faculty 

peer deefeiian has been c YibH e aged. ' the affected faculty member • 

.Furthermore, vill a deparxcsent chairman be as likely not to 
recoramenxi Ttaie reappointment br^Ttenuring of a faculty member, since 
such a decjis ion may result in gz^ifevances being filed by his bar- 
gaining uinlt colleagues? One .GEmsequence of such a reluctance 
might :be::afchst mediocre faculty^ icsould be recxDmmended for reappoint- 
ment or tenure since the exist^^ foxpal: procedure and an 
organization: to support the^grffl^ama: strength pover. 

It education, the 

stuaient^^^^ - 
compl a^ikfa^^ ]ps^ popular teacher has been denied tenxire 

or reffippoiaaitraen t . Students v.ere less able to play a role in the 
eF;Ren iTi^^n^ ^ i nf n-rmfll procedures^ useSi :prevrously. H 

Chan:p:es : in Methods : of :2 Ffexdllt^ . At a minimum, 

faculty oajganizat ions vili se^;£repr.es:entat in 
. existing: <oammittees and other:; /ga^i^eraance stiract^^ 

vith contijHuing input into) tShj^ one of the 

most c ommoHu ; genera liza t i onsi; .cftrnr^Qm in the impact of faculty bar- 
gain ingr:iiisKit:^ • — the 
senate, vill deteriorate 

in corape^i:iEion vith the colU^e:cS^e "b^ 
; this point :^Tthat the distinct±a^ 

types becomes apparent. Autha±rLty ^ matters has also been 
delegatedirto the facu3-ty throxxghi:s.enates and an elaborate netvork 
of coramitliiees . M 

part, in dvecis ions involving :;;hji^ . 
tenure, ;in the typical privat-e-cs 

the United States , management and unions generally have different : 
areas ; of ^primary concern —- L^ about 
producing and marketing a service or product, ,vhile\mions are 
primarily concerned not vith the shape or color of the 'product, but 
, vith the conditions, of employment under vhich the product is made. 

This division of primary concern has not been as true of many 
institutions of higher education vhere the faculty, based on pro- 
fessional quaiifications, have claimed a role in the development 
of educational policies • In other vords, participative management 
has been the practice of many institutions of higtier education, 
particularly fbur-year and graduate institutions • 7 Hovever, a task 
force of the American Association of Higher ^^B^ felt that one . 

O traditional means of faculty participation^ the senates^ vould 
JC 'atrophy 'in competition vith external: bargaining agents (Task Force 
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labor policies that are applied in all its plants (p. 953)-/' 
Centralization occurs as a result of the vay decisions are made in 
the negotiation and administration of agreements* The specialized . 
knowledge required to negotiate and administer agreements stimulates 
the development of centralized industrial relations staff; As 
discussed previously, the contract administration process is an 
inrportant part of the rationalization and centralization effects 
of unions . 

One of the unique aspects of many institutions of higher educa- 
tion is the extent to vhich management decision-making authority 
is decentralized to subunits of the institution (departments and 
schools). One effect of the centralization deriving from the bar- 
gaining process vould be to undermine the current prerogatives of 
deans and department heads since much pre-bargaining policy design 
and implementation tends to be localized in departments and colleges . 
Department chairmen and deans will be^ required to follow more formal 
guidelines in reaching their decisions and: the scope for independent 
judgment is likely to be constricted. It probably would not be 
incorrect to say that many central administrators would view this 
outcome favorably. As pointed out by many students of faculty 
governance/ the decentralized nature of academic decision-making 
has inhibited the; ability of central administrators to achieve 
consensus towards desired uTiiversity-vide goals (Corson, I960) • 
Thus collective bargaining^ by enhancing the control of the central 
administration over subunits of the institution, may make educational 
institutions more manageable. 

Be]partment Chairmen . Another unique characteristic of most 
institutions of higher education is that department chairmen have 
had a rather ambiguous dual role. There has been a debate of long- 
standing over whether department chairmen, who -are often elected, 
are chosen primarily to protect the interests of their faculty : 
colleagues (like shop stewards) or to provide front-line supervisors 
accoxmtable to the administration (for example, see Brann and Emmet, 
1972 ) . The performance of both faculty and managerial functions by 
department chairmen is in sharp contrast to front-line supervisors 
in other organizations . In other organizations : front-line super- 
visors are often forbidden in the contract to do the work of those 
they supervise; moreover, in the private sector and in most public 
jurisdictions they are never in the bargaining unit. 

• It is likely that the unique boundary role occupied by depart- 
ment chairmen will be clarified by the faculty bargaining process . 
The clarification of the role of department chairmen occurs in part 
in the decision as to whether or not to include department chairmen 
in the bargaining unit . Generally, department chairmen are excluded 
from the unit if: their supervisory duties dominate, that is, they 
have the authority to effectively make recommendations concerning 
hiring, promotions, reappointments and other personnel actions. 
Department chairmen found to have such authority usually are adminis- 
trative appointees , rather than chairmen elected by their peers with 
a pro forma evaluation at a higher level. 



; It ir> difficult to predict the effect of fc&jrgMifliflg 6R dsppli'^ 
ment chairmen who start out having a predominantly faculty role 
and who are included in the bargaining unit, but the long-run effect 
in most institutions will probably be in the direction of a firmer 
manager iar role. The centralization of authority away from the 
departmental level -under bargaining and the desire of both depart- 
ment chairmen and the faculty that the department chairmen maintain 
strong faculty ties may reinforce a predominantly faculty role. 

On the other hand, the increasing need under bargaining to 
adhere to institution-wide policies makes department chairmen more 
accountable to thc^ central administration; Systematic policies 
deriving from the bargaining process will cause middle management 
to lose freedom in exercising judgment in areas such as staffing/ 
assignment and other personnel and educational matters . However, 
department chairmen will be required to uniformily apply these new 
policies, or be faced with the external review of their decisions 
which results from having been grieved by the faculty organization • 
Acting as an advocate in the grievance process is also likely to 
widen the gap between department chairman and their colleagues* 

Other forces working on the side of efficiency may also tend 
in the next few years to clarify the traditional dual role of 
department chairmen, especially increasing demands by state govern- 
ing boards to rationalize the expenditure of educational dollars . 
Slowing and declining enrollments may also thnast department chair- 
men into a stronger management role. 

Other Levels of Administration / It is also likelv that faculty 
bargaining will reinforce a long-run shift of authority from local 
governing boards to central campus administrators not ed by Jencks 
and Eiesman (1969) to the _extent 'that agreements are primarily 
negotiated by administrators rather ■ than board members. Moreover, 
the increased emphasis and priority which will have to be given to 
industrial; relations problems in contrast to the other management 
problems confronting; the university may lead to a redistribution of 
authority within the central campus administration. Many policy; 
decisions will now have to be shared with those holding industrial ■ 
relations responsibilities (Slichter, et al.^ I960, p. 952) . 

Authority in public institutions of higher education where 
state-wide governing boards, state budget agencies and 1^^ 
are incorporated into the decision -making process -is quite diffuse. 
Thus in public institutions/^^:;^^^ possible that in attempting to . 
shift power to themselves, the; faculty may rein a relatively 

recent shift of power from local institutions to state-wide govern- 

; ing institutions, a shift which many believe partly explains the 
origins of faculty unions . The adminis traitors = on a local campus 
will lose prerogatives as state agencies (such as: state-wide govern- 

:ing boards or a governor's collective bargaining staff) becom 
volved through the bargaining process and contract administration 
process with issues previously under local control. Thus, decision- 
making could be centralized beyond the local campus* At the state 
level, levels of state government external to the educational 



bureaucracy (state labor staff, budget staff ^legislature) may be 
provided increased participation in educational affairs through 
the bargaining process. The discussion of the alternate bargaining 
procesBes below vill illu£:trate the. way in which the 'bargaining 
process can lead to centralization within the management -hierarchy * 

Changes in Psycho logical Climate 

It could be 'expected that the psychological climate of institu- 
tions of higher education will be altered as a consequence of the 
organizational stresses and -strains result ing from the rationaliza- 
tion of policies and redistribution of authority under ^^ c^ 
:bargaining. Indeed, many observers feel that the reforging of 
faculty-administration relationships : brought about by bargaining 
will have largely unfavorable consequences for the psychological ^ 
climate of institutions of higher education. As indicated in 
Figure 6 > the psychological climate is a product of' all the inter-; 
actions occurring in the policy development and policy administration 
aspects of the bargaining process. 

For the purposes of assessing the inrpact of collective bargain-- 
ing, the psychological climate is defined as consisting of the 
following sets of relationships: Faculty — Faculty; Faculty — 
Administration; Faculty --Student; Administration 
Administration— Administration; and, Faculty -- Non-Faculty 
■■'relationships./..,..,'-'/ 

It^is probable that relations among faculty will be adversely 
affected to the extent that certain groups of employees perceive 
they are being treated differentially in the contract, T example, 
does the junior faculty feel thai, the negotiated package favors the 
senior, faculty, or does the faculty feel that the non-faculty members 
of the bargaining team receive better treatment? Additionally, 
certain faculty may. be unhappy because the negotiated mles changes 
interfere with previously existing authority • in hiring, promotion, 
and tenure dec is ions . For example, a bad climate may develop within 
a department which has to accept a colleague who has successfully 
challenged an adverse peer decision through the grievance processi- 
on the other hand, in the long ron^ improved relationships among . .: 
the faculty and an increased awareness of university problems by 
the faculty may result from the increased contact and communications 
* among colleagues from other departments and colleges brought about 
by bargaining activities • It is possible that anxieties concerning 
requirements for promotion aad tenure will be reduced as consistent . 
procedures and criteria are developed from the negotiations and 
contract administration processes. 

In regard to faculty-administration relationships, many indivi- 
duals and groups preferring internal governing mechanisms see the 
\mivers ity as a community of self -governing s cholars in which both 
faculty and administrators share the same general educational goials • 
Thus^ collective bargaining is opposed because it is felt that 
vnionism presumes an adversary, polarized, employer -employee rela- 
tionship. If such a relationship does develop, then it . is : feared 



that in time the recruitment of administrators from the faculty may 
become difficult. Whether such a relationship develops will prob- 
ably depend in large measure on the nature of the bargaining re- 
lationship. An adverse relationship is more likely to polarize 
faculty -administration relations at all levels of an institution. 

A unique characteristic ol institutions like colleges, velfare 
agencies and prisons is that the relationship between the producer 
and the product is a human relationship. As a consequence, changes 
in the faculty-administration relationship brought about by collecti^ 
bargaining may affect the faculty-student relationship, particularly 
if the students perceive that increased faculty benefits will be at 
their expense. An issue which is distributive between faculty and.,, 
student needs, economic or otherwise, may fit this category. Tiiis 
sort of competition is particularly likely to exist where the grad- 
uate students are in the same or different bargaining unit. 
Alternatively, the integrative potential of some issues may improve 
faculty-student relations, for example, reduced class size helps 
both groups. Students may become more militant in seeking greater 
participation to ensure that their interests are protected in 
competition with bargaining, thus reinforcing a trend in recent 
years towards greater student participation in university governance. 
In private schools where tuition increases tend to be more directly 
related to faculty salary increases, students would be more likely 
to oppose faculty increases and support the administration, in 
public institutions, this link is more difficult to perceive. At 
Rutgers University, for exanrple, though the students were extremely 
vocal against a proposed tuition increase, they apparently have not 
tried to link the increase to increases in faculty benefits. 

Administration-student relationships will likely be the inverse, 
of the faculty-student relationships which develop under collective 
bargaining. If the students view ; faculty gains as their loss, they 
are likely to be supportive of adminstration positions, v^ere 
graduate students are reqpresented by. a bargaining agent, the rela- 
tionship between the graduate students and the administration will 
be directly related to the nature of their bargaining relationship. 
Relations may be better where the graduate students are included in 
th'" :vRme unit as the faculty since many of the possible administra- 
tio;.-student differences will be mediated by the intraorganizational 
bargaining process within the bargaining- unit . 

Relationships within the administrative hierarchy may also be 
affected by the bargaining process.* Administrators at lower levels 
( department chairmen and deans ) may res ent the centralization of 
authority which occurs in both the policy development and policy 
administration areas under collective bargaining. It is possible 
that feelings of being left out of the: decision-making process could 
cause widespread resentment and disenchantment/perhaps leading to 
higher turnover and some difficulty in recruiting adminstrators from 
faculty ranks. These .>elings could also have an important effect 
on the bargaining re.lationship if the contract is undermined due to 
middle management Vs lack of committment to the policies contained 
within the contract. The bargaining process could affect relation- 
ships at other levels of administration if competition develops 
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between industrial relations specialists and other academic nianagers, 
or if already strained relationships between an institution and state 
regulatory agenciesare f\irther stressed under collective bargaining. 

Relationships between the faculty and other groups of employees ' 
(for example, secretaries, custodial staff or guards) may be coopera- 
tive on some issues, perhaps leading to formation of coalitions 
among bargaining units, or competitive if an issue is distributive 
between faculty and non-faculty needs. 

Allocation of Resources 

Another likely result of the rationalization of policy and the 
redistribution^ of authority under collective bargaining (see Figure 
6) will be a reallocation of resoiirces. In a power context, manage- 
ment must compromise the competing interests within an organization 
between benefits for the faculty and other resource requirements 
such as student needs, building progruais and benefits for other 
employees . To the extent that faculty bargaining, units are success- 
ful in achieving improved economic benefits, resources may have to 
be reallocated from other potential uses within the institution 
unless tuition and/or state aid is increased. In other words, the 
amount of money available for faculty benefits may not only increase 
absolutely, but also relatively unless additional outside funds 
become available to fund all competing needs. If increased funds 
are not available, a faculty at some point may have to consider 
whether it needs a better pension system or more library books and 
secretarial help. 

The resources earmarked for salary funds may also experience a 
relative redistribution i.ue to collective bargaining policies * For 
exaorple, a highly structured, automatic salary distribution system 
may in time eliminate differentials created by market factors. 
It is also probable that non-faculty members of the bargaining unit 
may gain relatively greater benefits than the faculty, as pointed 
out in an earlier discussion. In general, to the extent that bar- 
gaining gains equal benefits for everyone, traditional economic 
differentials will diminish withii*: institutions (for example, by 
sex, rank, type of enrployee, departments or other subxin it), between 
different types of public educational institutions in the same 
state (two-year versus four -year versus gi'aduate institutions) or . 
between educational institutions and non«»educational Institutions 
(for example, a prison system or highway department) • There may 
be similar effects in regard to non-salary items. For exan^jle, 
teaching assistants mB.y be allocated to departments or Institutions 
in a more systematic way as a conGequOnce of bargaining. 

The bargaining process may affect the resource allocation pro- 
cess in another way, that is, by slowing down attempts of administra- 
tive officials to incorporate change. In ; the private sector,: unions 
have slowed down change by negotiating restrictive work rules or 
policies aimed at alleviating the problems of /r?mployee displacement. 
Educational, institutions in these days of financial stringency may 
find faculty organizations impeding what the administration perceives 
to be the most efficient allocation of reso\ircet4. 
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Alternate Bargaining Process 



The tei'm "alternate bargaining" refers to the various types 
of bargaining activities occurring outside of the primary bargain- 
ing process* As previously defined^ the primary bargaining process 
includes the negotiations between the employee and management bar- 
gaining agents at the bargaining table and the intraorganizational 
bargaining which occurs between the union negotiators and the mem- 
bers of the bargaining unit and beti^^-^'-n the management negotiators 
and other management levels not represented at the table. 

Alternate bargaining may take a number of forms. First, when 
some issues are tacitly or explicitly non-negotiable, the bargain- 
ing agent nevertheless will often have input to policy making 
through a consultation procedure*. Second, factional disputes with- 
in the bargaining unit unresolved by the intraorganizationtil bar- 
gaining process may cause issues of concern to a particular group 
to be handled informally. Third, factional disputes within the 
management hierarchy created by diffuse authority and varying 
management values may allow bargaining to occur at several levels 
of management as the bargaining agent seeks out that level most 
sympathetic to its views » Fourth, alternate bargaining may also 
occur when a level of management is the common employer of a num- 
ber of different bargaining units which form coalitions against 
that level of management. Finally, alternate bargaining may occur 
during the contract administration phase as the parties woi'k out 
proced:ares to apply the contract or as the bargaining agent achieves 
additional benefits through the grievance route by virtue of favor • 
able grievance decisions. As will be pointed out in the following 
discussion, each type of alternate bargaining is derived from some 
aspect of the primary bargaining process, that is, alternate bar- 
gaining is an output of the primary bargaining activities. Figure 
7 illustrates this relationship. 

Issues Concerning Negotiability 

In any bargaining relationship^ disputes over negotiability 
are likely to arise, and in the educational context many of the 
disputed issues will fall into the; area of educational policy. The 
procedures agreed to by the bargaining agent and the administration 
for providing faculty (or bargai a. g agent) input on a wide range 
■of policy questions are important. A unique characteristic of 
many institutions of higher education is the extent to which faculty 
consultation is sought on policy questions, usually in the form of 
senates and an elaborate network of committees Thus, when collec- 
tive bargaining develops in these institutions, a new decision-, 
making procediu^e is imposed on existing procedxires for- faculty 
input to policy determination.. Of course, one of the most common 
generalizations concerning the impact of faculty bargaining is 
that the traditional modes; of faculty participation will deterio- 
rate in competition with the collective bargaining process. 

If the traditional union model for decision-making is /followed.^ 
on issues which the administration considered to be non -negotiable, ' 
formal or .informal consulting procedures may be set up to provide 
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the bargaining agent witn input on these issues. The key point is. 
that tiie bargaining agent vould be the sole conduit for faculty 
input on all issues-, thus undermining any existing procedures for 
faculty input. It is this model to which many allude vhen they 
say that faculty collective bargaining is incongruous vith the 
characteristics of institutions of higher education* 

However, there are two other decision -making mo'dels which 
would preserve traditional faculty consultation procedures- The 
"constitutional" model would establish or protect traditional 
mechanisms by Incorporating them into the bargaining agreement 
(Garbarino^ 1972a). In this model the bargaining agent would agree 
to delegate most of its consultation activities to other bodies, 
but it protects this transfer of authority by giving contractual 
status to the other decision-making forums* Substantive decivSions 
on salary and related matters would be made in the traditional 
union pattern and incorporated into an agreement, while a "proce- 
dural agreement*' is made to codify procedures for making input on 
other kinds of decisions, usually those dealing with educational 
policy, Thie. epitome of the constitutional model is probably re- 
presented by the Boston State and Worcester State College agreements 
where the agreements set up a governance system where none had 
existed before. 

A second model, the "informal model" differs from the constitu- 
tional model primarily in the way in which the traditional gover- 
nance procedures are related to the bargaining process ( Begin, 1973a) . 
Here there are no formal, contractual relationships between the 
two systems of governance, but there is informal agreement among 
the parties at the table, or it is only broadly alluded to in the 
agreement, that the traditional procedures will be preserved. The 
re] ationship between the processes has not been formalized primarily 
because the faculty at the institutions will not support any tamper- 
ing vith established, traditional procedures. Rutgers University 
and Central Michigan University primarily fit this model. 

: To the extent that the constitutional and informal models 
develop and stabilize, then collective bare;aining and traditional 
governance procedures have been molded together. However, a number 
of factors operate to make such an amalgam unstable, particularly 
the informal model. First of all, the bargaining agent, as the 
exclusive representative of the faculty, has .a monopoly on repre- 
senting faculty interests. Referring issues to other forums is a 
complicated and somewhat risky business for the faculty organiza- 
tion because there is no, guarantee that a senate which might con- 
tain different constituencies (faculty not supporting bargaining, 
administrators not involved in bargaining, competing union organi- 
zations and students) will produce the; desired outcome. Rules 
changes which result from the consultation process usually would 
be excluded from the contract and may not be subject to the grie- 
vance procedure. Nor would the bargaining agent get full political 
credit . As a cc:-.sequence, - a faculty organization may be reluctant 
to delegate its consultation activities to another body. 
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Another major problem in vorking out a compromise betveen the 
tvo systems of faculty participation is confronted vhen an attempt 
is made to differentiate between negotiable issues and issues to 
be left to traditional means of faculty deliberation. Brown (I965) 
describes the difficulty as follows: 

Firsts the matter of salaries is linked to the 
matter of workload, workload is then related directly 
to class size, class size to range of offerings, and 
range of offerings to curricular policy. Dispute 
over class size may also lead to bargaining over 
admission policies (p. 3T6). 

Moreover, early in a bargaining relationship it is usually difficult 
to separate the negotiable from the non -negotiable issues since 
both parties to the negotiations are less willing to explicitly 
admit to the negotiability or non-negotiability of many issues. 
Disputes over the forum in which issues are to be considered are 
what may make the constitutional and informal models unstable over 
• the long run . 

Thie type of bargaining relationship which develops in a given 
academic environment is also extremely important in shaping the 
fate of traditional faculty governance. As Walton and McKersie 
(1965) point out: 

A general proposition about how the agenda and 
outcomes of bargaining may be influenced by the re- 
lationship pattern in labor relations is that as 
parties move from the competitive end to the coopera- 
tive end of the relationship spectrum, they tend to 
increasingly confine distributive bargaining (resource 
allocation) to the areas of inherent conflict, e.g. ^ 
economic items, and to expand the number of areas in 
which integrative bargaining (problem-solving) occurs 
(p. 203). 

In the faculty bargaining context, it vould appear that the 
problem-solving exchange of a cooperative relationship would be an 
important prerequisite to a compromise between traditional modes 
Of faculty governance and the collective bargaining process. A 
high conflict, adversary relationship Is certain to interfere with . 
efforts to preserve^ traditional faculty inputs because the "number 
of matters "with which the parties deal informally /'in active 
consultation" outside the contract will most likely be affected 
by the bargaining relationship (Walton and McKersie, I965) • 

Other factors are also important. The existance of competing 
employee organizations may hinder the conservation of traditional 
procedures. If the administration attempts to use the senates 
negatively as a means ; of undermining union authority by giving 
the senates broader authority^ then: this will not bode well for the 
O ; survival of the traditional procedures. On the other ha0d^efit)rts 
ERXC to preserve senatie procedures may be. - enhanced if the senate prfefv 
,dwes are used as an alternate bargaining process to protect tlie 
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local faculty autonomy vhere the "bargaining structure introduces 
into the negotations parties external to the institution; for 
example, state-wide governing boards. 

In sum, the type of consultation procedures which deva> c in 
a .bargaining relationship will affect in major ways the uit:':i\L::l e 
impact of faculty bargaining on the structures, processes tind 
relationships in higher education (see rationalization of pravtl;;'*'v 
redistribution of authority and psychological climate). 

Bargaininp; Unit Factionalism 

Factions may arise within a bargaining unit whenever nremberjr^ 
of the unit have dissimilar interests. For example, there may be 
differences between different geographical locations, junior azA 
senior faculty, males and females, minority groups, or different- 
occupations. A bargaining unit with broad occupational diversity/ 
for example, a unit including faculty, graduate students, non- 
teaching professionals and part-time faculty, is particularly 
susceptible to factionalism. 

Generally, many of the differences are resolved internally, 
but when the intraorganizational bargaining process is unable to 
mediate the various interests, issues of concern to a particular 
group may be driven off the bargaining table as the faction seeks 
some differential advantage by bargaining informally with the 
admin is t rat ion. 2 It is expected that differences over the distri- 
bution of scarce resources may particularly factionalize the employ- 
ees represented by an occupationally diverse bargaining unit. 

In this form of alternate bargaining, the factions may bargain 
directly with management, either to reach an informal settlement 
or to convince management to adopt their position in the contract 
settlement (see Figure 3). Thus, the rules changes resulting from 
this type of activity may or may not be incorporated into the 
formal agreement. 

Alternate bargaining between union factions and management also 
feeds back to the primary bargaining process in that pressure is 
exerted on the rest of the union to resolve the conflict through 
intraorganizatiqnal bargaining. If an agreeable informal settle- 
ment is not reached with management, the employee faction may re- 
quest a new, more homogeneous bargaining unit. Since it is usually 
^difficult for a bargaining unit to break up into several smaller 
units once it is established, the primary effect of this tactic 
would be to feedback on the primary bargaining process by creating 
pressure on negotiators to meet the faction's demands. 



:.^It is possible that management would seek to negotiate directly : 
:With the union membership, \ or factions^ thereof, in order to under- 
^mine the union's bargaining power. In the private sector, this 
O , : ■ :. tactic has been labels Boulware of the • 

ERJC ' General Electric Company.' 
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Management Factionalism 

The formation of factions vithin the administrative hierarchy, 
like bargaining unit factionalism, also creates opportunities for 
alternate bargaining. A primary cause of management factionalism 
is diffusion of management author ity* Clearly, the educational 
systems vhere management authority is more widely* diffused would 
have a more difficult time achieving internal consensus in the 
primary bargaining process. The managers at different levels may 
not share common values in respect to the needs of higher education* 
Moreover, the different selection procedures used to choose the 
managers (elected officials versus appointed officials) lead them 
to serve different constituencies* In addition, the diffusion of 
management authority promotes bargaining with- different levels of 
management because they often have real or perceived Independent 
jurisdictions. In sum, a b'>"08d diffusion of management authority 
increa^ses thQ probability that the intraorganizational l^argaining 
process will break down, leading to bargaining at different levels 
of management as the employee organizations seek out the optimum 
settlement . 

Tlie ability of the management team to achieve internal consensus 
reduces the opportunity for bargaining agents to bargain with var- 
ious levels of management. Thus, where there is a lower diffusion 
of management authority concomitant with a high degree of internal 
management consensus, it is expected that more of the rules changes, 
deriving from collective bargaining will come out of the prityiary 
negotiations and be incorporated into the bargaining agreement. 
However, when there is low internal consensus even with a narrower 
diffusion of management authority, alternate bargaining processes 
to circumvent the contract rules would be expected to develop. 

The fornta which alternate bargaining can take due to the dif- 
fusion of management authority are varied and tend to be dependent 
on the following factors; 

1* Extent of diffusion- of management authority; 

2. Bargaining structure: 

a. The level of management at which formal negoUd^tions 
occur . 

b. The composition of the bargaining unit: 

i) Functional composition (two-year, four-year, 
graduate institutions) 
ii): Institutional composition (number of institutions 
in the unit) 
iii) Geographical composition. 

Extent of Diffusion of Management Authority , It is expected 
that the extent of diffusion of management authority will be : an ; 
important; determinant of the :;type and frequency of alternate bar- 
gaining processes . Most public systems tend to have a high ■ degree ^ 
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Of diffusion since the nianagement hierarchy might include local 
campus administrators (industrial relations staff and academic 
ladministrators), local governing boards, state-wide governing 
'boards, executive branch of government (industrial relations staff 
and budget staff as veil as the governor) and the legislature, 
Diffusion of management authority is also a characteristic of 
private industry negotiations, psirticulariliy in company-wide or 
industry-vide negotiations. However, a broad diffusion of manage- 
ment amctharlty appears to be more generalized in the public sector. 
In terms Bf higher education, those ins tit utioas vbera the maniag^- 
,ment hierarchy primarily consists of the administrartlon and 

♦ governing bQafi ^1 ItitO the low diffusicyri cBl'egory. Private 
institutions, and many communii;y colleges have structures of this 
type. 

Bargaining Structure . The bargaining structure of a given 
bargaining relationship is particularly determinative of the nature 
of the alternate bargaining processes which develop. The bargain- 
ing unit determines the functional, institutional, geographical 
(and occupational) composition of the employees represented at 
the bargaining table, and thereby defines the level of management 
at the bargaining table. Negotiations must occur at minimum at the 
lowest level of management common to the employees represented by 
the bargaining agent. In the case of public institutions of high- 
er education, even if negotiations occur between the institutional 
administration and the union, the state is a party to the negotia- 
tions to the extent that state authorities teve to approve the 
contract eiven if tM§y do not sit at the bargaining table. 

Functional composition refers to the variety of different 
kinds of institutions which are included in the bargaining unit. 
The State University of New York bargaining unit would be repre- 
sentative of a unit with a broad functional composition since it 
includes graduate centers, four -year colleges and two-year colleges. 
Institutional composition refers to the number of institutions of 
similar type which are included in the bargaining unit. All eight 
New Jersey State Colleges are; in a s ihgl^^^ while the Rutgers 

Uni^f^si^ covers one institution. Geographical * 

composition refers to the fact that there may be different geo- 
graphical areas represented in the bargaining unit . A bargaining 
unit covering one instxtution may or may not. have geographical 
dispersion. The Rutgers faculty un.lt, for example, is spread 
across three major university centers. Units with a broad func- 
tional: and institutional composition also have geographical dis- 
persion. 

■ The functional, institutional and geographical bargaining unit 
dimensions represent a continuum from the broadest .posslblexinit 
dimensions to the narrowest. If a unit has: functional dispersion 
then most of the other dimensions ; are represented as well. The 
occupational scope, ;of a bargaining unit,/ discussed above under 
bargaining unit 'factionalism, is not necessarily related to the 
other dimensions; of the composition of the bargaining) unit, . for : 
it Is possible to have a faculty-only unit with broad functional^ /^^^^ 



dispersion. Several type of bargaining minLts vill be discussed 
belov in regard to this types of alterna*e bargaining vhich they 
produce . 

The Siragte Institution Unit vith m g^RtBphical Divers ity > 
I!he simplesi^ case of alternate fcargaining occi^s vhen the bargain- 
iffiilj unit is e(?g^p^ised of the f amity ^ a ^J^le educational 
l3a2»i$itutiQf3 .iwit'ii] o'nly one campus location. In this case, the 
iio^west consmxon level of management vouM be "-the president and his 
corporate-vide administration. Management levels exist both above 
and below the lovest level of common management: department chair 
men and deans are below the president and c^,ntral administration; 
the governing board is the highest le^^xe^:.^ a§: rorporate-wide manage- 
ment; arid, ii^: ptiVIlc instltotio,)sas> vaf Bi>ui£ r'*''^-'-^ of state mana- 
.giiient ma?fr-.fe5^Q:s1i::^ai>ove the tnstStatioiBsl.,gt5^r board- the' 

Aeg^srtment administrating that ^jfpe of ^iS^^j^ciignal institution, 
tke department regulating all institutions ol*" higher education^ 
the department regulating public employee bargaining, the governor 
and the legislature. 

Within the in^tituti(»^ alternate ^^|^?^%ining will occur with 
higher le\piel iig?©ay|ement tfean* & the management 

^ili^ on i^a^s Which there is joint agr€?men<t between the union 
v^ncl higher level management that this is an issue subject to highe 
jurisdication than the highest level of management at the bargain- 
ing table. The highest level of management at the bargaining 
table will be, at minimum, the lowest level of management that 
the Employees represented by the bargaining agent have in common. 
At a single institution this would usually be the president or 
his representative. 

Enrpl^^^ee bargaifi^^ attempt to bargain 

wiifil^ Wmp^&mnt other thSn thostr^afe tee; negotiating table when- 
ever lack of consensus over policjjnDr jurisdiction is perceived 
to exist among management levels. lSie^;:motivation for the separate 
negotiations would be to exert pre^HEBi or leverage on the manage- 
ment representatives at the table ;anr:niD the source of autho- 
rity on certain issues . For exampL3%:r:She uxlion negotiators may 
by -pass the president's negotiatortEsiEtlbargain directly with the 
president, or the bargaining agentiHiffioy go to the governing board 
to exert pressure on the central a'diiSistration negotiators. 

. Externa! to the institution/ the union can al "end run" the 
local governing authorities by directly negottp.tlng with state 
authorities (several layers exist^ as described above). Faculty 
unions may by-pass local administration negotiators where they 
perceive 'the local authorities do not have the authority to nego- 
tiate and/or to create pressure on the local negatiators . If they 
perceived incorrectly, the administrators on a local campus may 
lose ; prerogatives as state /agencies ;( such as state-wide governing 
boards; or the governor's collective bargaining staff ) become in- 
volved through the bargaining process (and the contract administra 
tion process) with issues previously under local control. Thus, 
decision-making ; would become centralized beyond the local :can^us . 
;.Rules changes" resulting from these by-passing activities would • 
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Negotiations between the union and higher level institutional 
management may result in a coalition between the union and the 
institutional management to bargain together or to individually 
pursue common goals with state administrative authorities or the 
legislature. This is likely to happen when both the employees 
and the institutional management view state management as "outsiders 
who are interfering in local affairs • In this case the coalition 
would pressure state management to agree to terms of the contract 
which are subject to the latter*s approval. 

Alternate bargaining will occur between the union and a lower 
level of management on issues for which there is joint agreement 
that the proper jurisdiction is lower than the highest level of 
management at the bargaining table, for example, state agencies. 
Although representatives of state -wide management may not be 
physically present at the bargaining table, they expect to be 
informed about "the course of negotiations and must approve the 
contract. 

Alternate bargaining is done in these sitxiations to avoid 
the purview of higher management, and/or to protect the local 
institution's autonomy. The union and lower management can settle 
issues directly^ establishing either local rules which do not 
appear in the agreement or local deviations to circumvent the 
broader formal contract, or the parties may jointly agree to pur- 
sue rules changes through established governance procedures. An 
inqportant effect of this type of coalition would be to preserve 
traditional governance procedures * In fact, a shared believe in 
preserving these procedures may reinforce this activity. However, 
these tactics are likely to be effective in the long run only 
where the local governing board has some degree of autonomy since 
the circumvented parties may not permit such activities once they 
become aware of them. 

Negotiations between a union and lower management may lead the 
parties to the conclusion that the problem has to be settled at 
a higher level of management even though they initially thought it 
fell within lower management's jurisdiction. In this case, the 
parties may form a coalition and present their joint position to 
the higher level of management who may or may not be at the bar- 
gaining table. 

, The GeoRraphically Diverse/ Single Institutio n Unit . When the 
bargaining unit is composed of a single educational institution 
having more than one campus, the alternate bargaining processes 
include a new dimension, in addition to those processes occurring 
at a single institution having one campus location. The complexity 
of institutional management increases when the bargaining unit is 
geographically diverse, because other levels of management below 
the president and central administration may be created and dele- 
gated authority to administer each cactrpus* 

The existence of campus -local administrators creates the ; 
possibility of negotiations between the union and campus -local 
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management on those issues vhich both parties agree are of mutual 
but local concern. For example, representatives of faculty working 
at the campus and the campus provost could negotiate over schedul- 
ing of classes, vhich is done locally. A campus-local bargaining 
agent and the campus administrator could directly negotiate local 
rules or local deviations, or they could refer local issues to 
another decision-making forum, for example, the local campus senate 
or committee on parking. If the local issue seems to have univer- 
sity-vide implications, the union, or coalition of unions, and 
campus administrator might form a coalition to jointly refer the 
issue to the primary negotiations done betveen institution-vide 
administrators and the bargaining agent. Generally, by dealing 
^vith issues of local concern, this type of alternate bargaining 
vould tend to inhibit the centralizing tendency of collective 
bargaining, and is in part a response to this tendency. In time^ 
these informal local negotiations may be institutionalized by 
becoming a formal part of the bargaining process . 

The Institutionally Diverse Unit . An institutionally diverse 
bargaining ^in it is comprised of several corporately distinct in- 
stitutions of the same type vho negotiate together for one contract. 
For exaaiple, all fo\irteen Pennsylvania State Colleges are in the 
same xinit as are all eighteen junior colleges in Minnesota. 

In an institutionally diverse bargaining unit, the lovest 
common level of managemer^t is above the corporate -vide management 
of any single institution and probably vould be at the state 
level --the administrators of that type of institution, for 
example, a state board of education for state colleges, or a 
department of higher education. As a result, negotiation on issues 
needing higher j\H'isdiction cannot be held at the level of a 
single institution, as might happen vith a bargaining unit composed 
of a single institution.. When there is joint agreement that therie 
is an issue subject to higher jurisdiction than the highest level 
of management at the bargaining table, then the joint agreement 
vould have to be betveen the bargainirig agent and a level of 
management above the state-vide governing board, if that board 
vas the highest level of management at the table. The levels of 
management above a state-vid^ educational governing board could 
be comprised of the governor's office, his labor relation's staff, 
the budget director or the legislature. 3 



3a governor's labor relations staff is higher than the lovest 
level of management common to all the institutions in an institu- 
tionally diverse bargaining unit and in practice, a representative 
from the governor 's staff is often at the negotiating table* A 
salient question is: under vhat circumstances does a representa- 
tive from ;the governor ' s :staff sit" : in on : ( and therefore lead, 

::because of his higher authority) the negotiations and under what ; 
circumstances is he merely: (a) kept informed of the negotiations, 
or (b) presented vith the contract for ratification? 
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Negotiation on issues for vhich there is joint agreement that 
these issues are subject to lover jurisdiction than the highest 
level of management at the table can occur at all le/els belov 
the highest level of management at the bargaining table. If the 
governor's labor staff negotiates at the bargaining table, nego- 
tiations vlth lover level management could include informal bargain 
ing vith lover level state authorities^ for example^ agreements 
betveen a department of higher education and the bargaining agent. 
Local negotiation could also occur vith the corporate-vide manage- 
ment of a single institution^ or vith the local campus administra- 
tion at a single institution having several campuses . Local 
bargaining processes betveen the union and lover management v ill 
take place both to form coalitions to exert pressure, on higher 
management and to make rules tailored to the local situations. 
The inability of state-level negotiations to meet local needs may 
in time lead to institutionalized local negotiations at each 
institution. In the meantime, the circumvented level of management 
vould more than likely view these local agreements as illegitimate. 

The Functionally Diverse Unit . A functionally diverse bargain- 
ing unit includes several types of educational institutions in a 
single bargaining unit. The lovest level of common management 
vould be a state-vide educational governing board or a governor's 
labor staff, if a department regulating all institutions of higher 
education did not exist. The legislature is rarely at the bargain- 
ing table, and issues requiring higher jurisdiction than the high- 
est level of management at the bargaining table vill often require 
lobbying efforts to change labor and other employee legislation. 
The union and any level of management belov the legislature niay 
form a coalition to lobby. Hovever, to avoid the charge of 
collus ion, the parties might lobby separately, or simply form a 
tacit coalition by not opposing the other party's efforts. The 
additional form of alternate bargaining occurring in this type 
of unit vould be vhere the faculty from institutions of a similar 
"type (for example, all graduate centers) would attempt to affect 
the overall negotiations in their favor by informally negotiating 
vith the level of management at the bargaining table. 

Management is a Common Employer 

Whenever a particular level of management is the common em- 
ployer of employees represented in several different bargaining 
units, then alternate bargaining is likely to occur betveen this 
level of management and coalitions vhich form among the bargain- 
ing, units . The coalitions form around issues and problems vhich 
the different bargaining units :perceive they have in common and/or 
issues : for vhich : a .particular level of • management has formulated ■ 
a uniform policy for all the employees in the coalition. The 
coalitions are attempts to enhance the power of the employee 
organizations, and coalitions accomplish this in part by. improving 
communications among the different employee groups.: 

In a, diffuse management structure, coalition formation is 
likely to occur on several levels. At the lovest level, employee 
groups; from. as ing le campus ' or a s ingle ins t i tut ion might form a 



coalition to deal vith a problem relevant only to that location, 
for example, parking. The coalition will seek a resolution of 
the problem with local management but failing there^ may approach 
higher levels of management to create pressure on local management/ 
Rules changes resulting from this type of bargaining; would often 
involve extra-contractual changes -in institution policies since 
a number of different bargaining units are involved . 

At a higher level, when a level of management: is the common 
employer of a number of different educational institutions^ coali- 
tions may form between different faculty groups or between faculty 
groups and other occupations . At the highest level^ coalitions 
may form between em^ployee groups in higher education and employee 
groups representing other types of state employees . For example, 
in Nev Jersey, medical and pension benefits for stfite employees 
are covered by statute land , would require legislation to change ; 
Coalitions may form among all bargaining units representing state 
employees to pressure for changes ; In the higher education con- 
text, policies on class size, t "ure or other matters may be estab- 
lished by state-vide: governing boards;^ leading to coalitions against 
such boards made up of faculty bargaining agents • . ^ . 

It could be expected that coalitions would be unstable in the 
: long -fun due to the competitive nature of unions^ and: due to the 
fact that issues which are distributive among the bargaining units 
would tend to weaken or break up the ■ coalitions . On the other 
hand, coalition formation could lead to a permanent tie among 
certain groups by establishing a precedent for a single unit. 
Such a decision, formalizing a defacto coalition among separate 
bargaining units at each of the state colleges , has recently been 
made for the New Jersey State Colleges. 

Contract A dministration Bargaining 

, Bargaining does not necessarily conclude after the contract 
is signed. Often the procedures required to implement the contract 
must be worked out • An example of rules application bargaining 
would: be the development of a procedure for distributing merit 
money. It; is also possible that bargaining will occ\ir in the 
grievance process as the bargaining agent attempts to use the 
grievance process as a means of .achieving other goals. The bar- 
gaining agent may stir up grievances to put pressure on contract ^ 
negotiations. Moreover, dec is ions favorable to the bargaining 
agent and its members may overturn past management practices, thus 
resultih^rr In policy changes outside of formal negotiations o 

■ Impact ■ of Alternate Bargaining; 

As a policy-making procedure^ r the alternate bargaining process 
in, its various, forms will have important impacts on educational 
institutions. Generally^ the effects will be the same as the pri- 
mary bargaining: process --the policies will contribute to a" ration- 
alization of , management practices> ; a redistribution of authority, 
a change : in the psychological climate and a reallocation of 're- 
■spurces. Specifically, coalitions will affect the faculty-administra 



tion distribution of pover* Union bypassing activities .may con- 
tribute to a centralization of authority within the administra- 
tive hierarchy^ affecting the administration administration 
distribution of authority/ Another important effect of alternate 
bargaiBing is the prospect that traditional forms of faculty 
governance vill: be preserved. It is important that these effects 
of alternate bargaining^ and others pointed out in the above dis- 
cuss ion of the various forms of alteriiate bargaining / are accounted 
for in any research assessing the impact of faculty bargaining. 



Feedback : to Primary Bargaining Process 

' The feedback loop (dotted line) from the posited impacts of 
collective bargaining to the primary bargaining proc^ (Figure 6) 
represents the incorporation of the unique effects of : collective 
bargaining into the s true t\ires, processes and relationships of 
institutions of higher education and their subsequent effect: on 
negotiations. Continuing faculty support for the: bargaining pro- 
cess Is dependent on the faculty: organization's ability to alle- 
viate sources of faculty dissatisfaction by bringing about changes 
in the institutional framevork. If increased faculty rewards and 
control have been forthconiing from the negotiations process, these 
gains should reinforce acceptance of the bargaining process . As 
a; faculty achieves particular gains from the bargaining process, 
it may then shift; its attention to other needs or concerns (Hellriegei 
et al., 19T0). 

Conceivably^ the system impact of collective bargaining cauld 
/ be of such a nature as to elicit '■■ external leg is lat i ve or court 
reactions, pai'ticularly if a strike extended the impact of bar- 
gaining beyond a' particular institution-^ 

the public . But it is unlikely that the outcome of a particular 
bargaining relationship, unless the outcome is extreme and/or : 
:,%he bargaining unit is large/ vill bring about responses from the 
legislature in the form of nev laws regulating collective bargain- 
ing conduct. Particular settlements have some impact on the , 
external market because this is, in part, how wage patterns and 
other benefits become transmitted and established. For example^ 
the wage structure at the City University of New York no doubt has 
been widely admired and cited by other faculty organizations in 
a bargaining context. 



V. CONCLUSIONS 



It is expected that faculty bargaining vill lead to a number 
of changes within institutions of higher education/ Grenerally, 
institutions of highei- education vill become more democratic 
bureaucracies to the extent that more faculty share in more insti- 
tutional decisions • However, by rationalizing and centralizing 
decision-making within the administrative hierarchy/ collective 
bargaining also creates a more formalized bureaucracy than pre- 
viously existed. Thus, by attempting to create or reinforce its 
professional autonomy through the bargaining process as a means 
of adapting to increasingly bur eaucractic organizations, a faculty 
is also reinforcing the growth of bvireaucracy in institutions of 
higher education. 

Many commentators on the expected effects of faculty bargain- 
ing are also predicting that the collective bargaining process, by 
its very natui'e, will destroy traditional governance procedures by 
focUrSing on individual .needs, by compromising educational policy 
for economic gains, and by substituting adversary decision-making 
procedures for rational discourse; However, generalizations con- 
cerning the impact of faculty bargaining are extremely hazardous 
without identifying the determinants of such change in institutions 
of higher education now engaged in faculty bargaining . Institutions 
of higher education have unique structural and technological charac- 
,teristics which tend to make the; effects of the interaction between 
the collective: bargaining process and higher education complex* 

The conceptual framework developed in the present study is not 
meant to be a complete statement of all possible sub-system inter- 
actions. Rather, it is a device for identifying in an organized 
; manner major explanatory relationships . It remains for systematic 
res earch . to refine and we igh the ■ importance of : the various rela- 
tionships illustrated . : Two important caveats are in order, however, 
for any research: effort in higher education aimed at singling out 
the effects of faculty ^bargaining. First,' other economic and ; 
political forces, particularly legislatures and state-wide govern- ;. 
ing boards, are operating to bring about similar chau^es in the 
administrative systeias ; of higher education with regard to the 
rationalization and centralization of management authority. Indeed, 
it is these forces, in : part;, to which the faculty bargaining move- 
ment is responding* Thus, researchers must be prepared • to separate 
out bargaining effects from changes broxaght about by adverse econo- 
mic conditions and by legislatures and super-boards which are 
attempting to rationalize the expenditure of tax dollars for higher 
education. 

;■ Secondly, not only must a researcher separate the effects of 
bargaining from other ongoing forces affecting the institution, 
but adequate measures on the state of the institution before collec- 
tive bargaining must be obtained to effectively assess the impact 
of bargaining. Post-bargaining impacts should not be measured 
against some ideal pre -bargaining state of affairs v To i/rn^re or 
underestimate either of these factors is to attribute tco iL-^ci of 
the. change in higher education to the bargaining process* 
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